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MUSEUM POLICY* 


BY FRITS LUGT 


HE fact that I am a foreigner may perhaps serve as an excuse 

for calling to your attention an experience which I had re- 
cently, and which touches upon a question dear to all lovers of art 
in America as well as in Europe. 

A few months ago the director of a public art gallery in your 
country asked me if I would give a talk for the friends of his 
museum on the desirability of a permanent art collection. He was 
not satisfied with what his museum possessed and still less with the 
funds at his disposal for further acquisitions (no director ever is). 
As a man is seldom a prophet in his own family, he thought that 
a voice from abroad might produce greater effect. Unfortunately, I 
had to disappoint him, because I had various other engagements at 
the time. But the question haunted me and when some weeks later 
I enjoyed a holiday, I thought it over and came to the conclusion 
that if I had spoken frankly I would have said the opposite to what 
the director expected of me. I blessed the circumstances which had 
kept me from a difficult situat:on, but just for a joke I put on paper, 
in one afternoon, and not in polished form, what I would have said 
and sent this improvisation to the director. Instead of telling me 
how thankful he was that I had stayed away, he surprised me with 
the announcement that he had my imaginary lecture copied and 
circulated among his trustees and museum friends. The ideas, 
though different from what he expected, had apparently struck 
him. He greatly encouraged me to submit them to a wider circle and 
this is the reason why I have to apologize for claiming your atten- 
tion. 

In that fictitious talk I began with congratulating the audience 
on not having a permanent collection in their museum and on their 
freedom from the obligation of providing the necessary funds. Mind 
you, I would not have said this in one of the largest cities, where 
possibilities and requirements are quite different, but I meant to 
say that every town of a population of let us say between 200,000 
and 500,000 should not feel bound to create a permanent art collec- 
tion. Disillusion will be the only ultimate result. Permanent 
museum collections are mostly visited by strangers and it is their 

* This is the text of a postprandial speech which the author was to have made 
at the cancelled meeting of the College Art Association in Baltimore, January 
29, 1943. 
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very permanence which makes the townspeople defer their visits. 
They have the feeling that the collection will always be there and 
this conviction is eagerly used as an excuse, both by the busy and 
the lazy. The saying, “If you live in Boston, you don’t go to see 
Bunker Hill” applies, in fact, to every town the world over. Even 
the great museums, with the finest art treasures, have to resort to 
all kinds of artificial measures to attract a fair attendance: concerts, 
special exhibitions, social gatherings, lectures, etc. If it were pos- 
sible to ascertain who the ordinary visitors to these great museums 
are, I feel sure that a great part, perhaps half of them, would prove 
to be outsiders. How is a good attendance then to be expected in 
smaller towns, with few out-of-town visitors and with no funds for 
extra attractions? Don’t think that this is only an American prob- 
lem. The same situation exists in Europe and the plight there is 
even sadder, because the smaller towns already possess so many 
permanent collections. Here you can still prevent them, but in 
Europe many collections given long ago by proud or wealthy citizens 
to their native town have now become dusty retreats with languish- 
ing caretakers, visited only by the idle or by a few art historians. 
The works of art, instead of stimulating the minds of the visitors, 
are as ineffectual as animals in hibernation. This does not mean that 
smaller towns should not have public art galleries. The more the 
better, but a way should be found to make them alive, without 
spending hundreds of thousands on permanent collections. 

Often when one sees in a small museum some recent acquisition 
on which the income for two or three years has been spent, one 
feels sorry for the picture in its loneliness. 

Just as the deepest inspiration is derived from the greatest works 
of art, so the finest museums leave the most lasting impressions, and 
only the existence of this kind of museum can be defended in our 
present-day world. You owe to such citizens as Mellon, Widener, 
Marquand, and Mrs. Gardner what Europe owes to art-loving 
princes of the past, and it would be most ungrateful not to recognize 
their splendid achievements. But in the long run only the best counts 
in art; therefore it would be dangerous if every town should strive 
to be a small New York, or a small Boston, or a small Washington. 
The sanctuaries to which we go in pilgrimage should not be too 
numerous. The more impressive they are, the deeper the inspira- 
tion. And inspiration is, after all, the only thing that counts; far 
more than instruction. I believe we have to be rather skeptical 
about the educational value of museums; they have this value un- 
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doubtedly for future art historians and connoisseurs, but the general 
visitor dislikes to be treated as a schoolboy or a student. On the 
contrary, he will be thankful for the deep and stirring impressions 
given by the works of art themselves. The educational effect will 
always be restricted to small groups, and popularization easily be- 
comes vulgarization in the bad sense. In Europe, as in America, there 
are extraordinary public art collections which, if we may judge by 
the appearance of the towns in which they are found and the in- 
teriors of people’s houses, have had no effect upon the taste of those 
whom they were meant to elevate. This is not as discouraging as it 
may sound. Will a great artist ever refrain from painting a great 
picture, from writing a great book, from composing a great sym- 
phony, because the general public is indifferent? 

Another reason for being most cautious about the creation of 
many small permanent collections is the fact that they would in the 
end mean the doom of the private collector. When the time comes 
that every work of art is permanently housed in a museum, there 
won't be anything left on the market. At the same time the connois- 
seur for want of practice will disappear. After all, the private 
collector is the backbone of public interest in art; his example 
stimulates the interest of his friends; and people who live with 
works of art enjoy the most intimate contact with them. A society 
without collectors is artistically dead. It is a sign of culture if a 
country has many private collectors, yet by most museums they are 
treated as potential victims. In order to disarm them as rivals, the 
museums invite the collectors to become trustees, and once trustees, 
they cannot very well refuse to leave their collections to the 
museums, With every new bequest, there remains less for the future 
collector. The great museums expand to such a degree, that they 
have to store a large part of their riches in basements inaccessible 
to the public, and when the last private collector has disappeared, 
the goose that laid the golden eggs will have been killed, gently 
but inexorably. Again, this danger is as serious in Europe as in 
America. 

The solution may lie in impermanent public collections for the 
towns of medium size. Instead of competing with the collectors, they 
could encourage private collecting and, indirectly, promote a more 
practical interest in art. In smaller museums good, changing exhi- 
bitions draw many more visitors than fine permanent collections. 
They also offer the opportunity for a greater variety of lectures or 
discussions, and they appeal by their diversity to different tastes. 
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Art dealers and living artists are always anxious to find new buyers 
and are willing to lend. A director who is in contact with the art- 
loving people of his town can greatly encourage collecting, either 
in such exhibitions or by helping inexperienced collectors with his 
advice at the dealers’ galleries or at sales. Such collectors will gladly 
lend him occasionally works of art in appreciation of assistance re- 
ceived. I have heard of excellent exhibitions which did not involve 
greater expenses than five or six hundred dollars. If a museum 
holds from four to six good exhibitions a year, the effect will cer- 
tainly be much greater than that of one single picture or sculpture 
bought at $3000 for its permanent collection. There are many other 
possibilities for loan-exhibitions, e.g., the art treasures not shown in 
the great museums for lack of space. Many of you must have been 
in the cellars and storage rooms of the larger museums, and you 
must have been astonished at the number of excellent pictures and 
works of art which remain unseen. One meets with the same situa- 
tion in the National Gallery in London, in the Louvre in Paris, in 
the Prado at Madrid, as well as in the big museums over here. Re- 
cently I worked through a collection of three or four hundred pic- 
tures belonging to a public institution which has not been able to 
show them for the last sixty years, and found excellent things 
among them. 

Again, it is permanence which leads to those embarrassing situa- 
tions, which all intelligent directors deplore. It may be difficult to 
avoid a certain permanence in the biggest museums, but there is 
every reason for avoiding as much as possible such rigidity in 
smaller ones. So often museums are compared to mausoleums. That, 
at least, lends to the great museum monumentality and impressive- 
ness, but permanency in smaller museums will turn them into 
cemeteries, without any monumentality, and that is really very 
sad, 

The feeling of life, the understanding of life and vivid humanity 
are the secrets of the immortality of great works of art. That is why 
they so often look like lifelong prisoners in their fixed museum 
places. Instead of envying these prisoners of the big museums, the 
small museums have every reason to rejoice over the greater oppor- 
tunities they have of treating living art works in a more natural 
way. 


Oberlin, Ohio 











THE IMPORTANCE OF COLLEGE 
ART COURSES IN THE PRESENT 
EMERGENCY' 


BY MARION LAWRENCE 


HE history of art is a twofold discipline. It is a branch of 

history which is so closely interwoven with the other branches 
that political, economic, literary and theological history must con- 
tinually be studied and related to the works of art for their compre- 
hension. These must also be explained according to geographical, 
climatic and geological conditions. Unlike the political historian 
who has only the account of an event, we are dealing with original 
documents, the work of art itself is the event, which makes history.’ 
Thus the history of art provides an excellent introduction to the 
history and culture of the period studied. It is, I believe, the most 
vivid and direct approach for the undergraduate to a comprehension 
of the national characteristics, historical background, culture and 
habits of thought of the European and oriental peoples with whom 
we shall have to deal in the post-war period. I say direct because 
art affords a universal language by which one can read clearly the 
estimate of values and can even see the life of the people who pro- 
duce it. It is concerned also with man as an individual as well as 
in the group and thus counteracts the tendency of the economist 
and sociologist to think in terms of statistics and reduce man to a 
unit in his scheme. Art is rightly called one of the “Humanities” 
for it illustrates and humanizes history. 

Thus quite aside from the need for scholars trained to handle 
the vast problem of restoration and rehabilitation of art treasures 
which will be necessary after the war and the need to teach the 
Europeans themselves, I believe that our students trained in the 
history of art will prove more valuable than any other group in the 
urgent need for rehabilitation of the peoples themselves. We can, 
in collaboration with the foreign language departments, directly 
train our students for a sympathetic and intelligent handling of the 
individuals and their problems which will face American relief 
missions. This intelligent understanding of the culture and prob- 
lems of other nations is also essential if the growing generation is 
to avoid the tragic errors of our narrow isolationists after the last 

*This is a digest of a paper which the author prepared for the cancelled 
meeting of the College Art Association at Baltimore. 

*B. Berenson, The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, London, 1902, II. p. 120. 
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war. A complete diet of technical and scientific study, American 
history and other social sciences which are centered solely in Amer- 
ica, can not fail to produce provincialism and a blind ignorance, 
which may prove disastrous. We must train citizens of the world. 

The second discipline arises from the nature of the study of art. 
More than in any other college subject we are training the eyes of 
our students to see, to observe minutely, to analyze and to remem- 
ber a visual impression accurately. This correlated with the con- 
tinual need of reasoning, of weighing evidence, and relating what 
is observed to one’s previous knowledge, is excellent training in 
how to use one’s eyes and mind together. It is valuable in innumer- 
able ways. Mechanical skills of drafting and cartography, decoding, 
the interpretation of aerial photographs, plans and blue-prints are 
all acquired with greater ease and speed. Many of our students have 
already proved their efficiency in these lines. 

I have not mentioned the stimulus and refreshment obtained from 
the study of works of art because that seems obvious. It was demon- 
strated in England that the greater the strain of war work, anxiety, 
and hardship, the greater the demand for music, art and literature. 
Art is an escape to a saner, more balanced world from which one 
comes back fortified with keener imagination, a renewed sense of 
proportion and the tolerance given by historic perspective. We 
must not imitate our enemies and throw overboard the very values 
and civilization for which we are fighting. 


Barnard College 


THE GREAT MODERNS—A REAPPRAISAL 


BY SAMUEL CAUMAN 


AR MEANS the great showdown. Disaster overtakes the tailor’s 

dummy masquerading as a general. Each unacknowledged 
strain in the social structure becomes an exposed nerve. Dream 
worlds pop; and, unwillingly, we confront the real world. 

As the war grows, we come to revalue everything, because we 
must—every activity, every institution. In political and military 
fields reappraisal has been, in general, swift and correct. Under- 
standing grows quickly where it is needed to bring about or hasten 
victory. It lags where no such urgency exists. 
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There is no urgency in the field of the arts. Nevertheless, this war 
has set a verdict on the work of our generation. We can take stock 
now, if we will, of modern art and modern artists, and we can an- 
nounce the changes that we will ask of art in the changed world of 
tomorrow. 

This, itself, is the greatest change: that we, the community, will 
make demands, openly and unabashed. We have become accustomed 
now to examine all things in terms of the central problems that 
we face. We regard all things as lacking which are not effective 
weapons for winning the wai. In the course of reconstruction we 
shall continue to expect the same kind of usefulness. We will regard 
art as lacking if it does not help us build a better world. 

Yesterday, such a demand as this would have been intolerable 
presumption. Art, for a long time, has been an intensely personal 
thing, inviolate. In entering the atelier, the art student found art to 
be something pure, without reason for existence except in and of 
itself. He found the problems of art the exclusive technical problems 
of his trade: light, form, color, pattern. The critics and estheticians 
whose job it was to evaluate art laid exclusive stress on visual and 
emotional aspects. Anything in works of art that could be con- 
strued as religious, moralizing or political was said to be extraneous 
to their value. It was the unusual esthetician who maintained his 
temper at the suggestion that “fine” art could have a practical pur- 
pose, that is, enter the normal life of the people. 

This hands-off attitude was building for five hundred years, ever 
since the Renaissance made the individual the important unit of 
society, and the artist, glorying in his new freedom, insisted that he 
was the equal of the philosopher. These five centuries have been the 
era of the individual genius. 

The nineteenth century finished the job of removing social con- 
trol over artists. By the end of the nineteenth century, art was 
defined as the way individuals express themselves, give material form 
to personal qualities of temperament, become self-conscious in paint. 
Artists, liberated in this way, pushed their personal tendencies much 
further than could artists of the more distant past. Never in the 
history of the world has there been such headlong development of 
styles as since the French Revolution, or such variation between the 
work of one man and the work of his fellows. 

This was fine—up to a point. It is hard to say exactly when that 
point was reached, but that it was reached is certain. Breaking down 
restrictions set by a royal or aristocratic authority meant that the 
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artist could himself assume his rightful position as a leader. He did 
so, acquiring a public larger in size and broader in scope. He be- 
came a greater force in shaping the destiny of the world. But, in 
giving free rein to personal expression, he evaded the responsibility 
of leadership, and gradually drew away from the life of ordinary 
people. So, as a matter of fact, did the philosopher. 

It was unfortunate for both the artist and the world that this 
happened at a time when the artist's possibilities for leadership 
were becoming greater. More and more people previously excluded 
from cultural life were being admitted into it, were being caught 
up in the expanding flood of education and opportunity and were 
demanding even greater participation. Artists and other custodians 
of intellectual life cut themselves off from a vast new potential 
public. 

Architecture and the industrial arts did not cut themselves off. 
They could not break away from the life of the community, however 
hard they might strain. No one would build, no one would manu- 
facture. Monumental buildings are put up by municipal and na- 
tional governments, never noted for radical taste in design. Official 
agencies retained their voice in determining the artistic character 
of public buildings. The householder retained a voice, too, in de- 
ciding how he would be housed and what kind of furniture and 
tableware he would use. 

For these reasons, industrial design never outstripped the tastes 
of the people. Architectural development went on behind the faces 
that nineteenth century buildings presented to the world. Essential 
forms changed—plans, structural features—but behind a curtain of 
traditional decoration. Only sixty years ago could architects begin 
to integrate new developments in plan and structure with appro- 
priate treatment of external appearance. The forms with which 
they dealt slowly forced such a solution upon them; but only since 
the First World War has modern industrial design become broad 
in scope and accepted in public favor. In that same time, it has 
mastered the design techniques invented by painters and sculptors. 
If today there is public admission that Picasso and Miro are serious 
painters, to be taken seriously, it is because visual taste has been 
educated by the exposition building, the cafeteria, the streamlined 
locomotive, the automobile, the poster and the airplane. 

From some corners, demands grew that artists and intellectuals 
abandon their wicked ways, return to old ways and old points of 
view, and thereby recapture the vital and intimate connection that 
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once existed between art and other social activity. The demands 
were unrealistic: the medieval workshop and medieval ways of dis- 
tributing works of art had no base in modern industrial society. 
Moreover, the situation was the product of social forces beyond the 
control of individual artists and intellectuals. Insularity, by the 
twentieth century, had become a command, a social directive issued 
from every control tower of our social life. The artist was merely 
the most isolated. 

The demands for reform were unrealistic because they failed to 
take into account the main driving forces of our social life, because 
they reflected an isolation almost 2s deep as the artist’s. But they 
were giving tongue to the most widespread feeling that art had be- 
come a realm apart and the artist a different order of human being. 

The language spoken by this different order of human being— 
by poets and musicians no less than by painters and sculptors—was 
all but incomprehensible to the common man. It was not that that 
language did not couch a message. The message 1» still repeated 
in the most popular art of our day. Terror and fantasy pervade the 
comic strips in our newspapers and the children’s hour programs of 
our radio stations. Flash Gordon, Buck Rogers and Superman are 
our popular heroes; and they offer the spectator escape from the 
real world into a fantastic world of magic and miracle. Dick Tracy 
drenches the newspapers with blood, and the idiot laughter of the 
Shadow makes the hour before dinner a fascinating nightmare. 
The surrealist contraptions of Rube Goldberg are no less lunatic 
than those of Salvador Dali. 

The message is a rejection of ordinary life and a refusal to accept 
responsibility. The world is chaos and decay, artists said, and the 
only values which can be real to us are raw sensation, fantasy and 
terror. 

So intense was the pessimism of our century, so unreal had the 
values of the past become to our great artists, that the prime motive 
in modern painting and sculpture was the destruction of the spiritual 
values of the past. Taste in the art of the past, among the van- 
guard of modern artists and critics, gravitated toward those forms 
which could be used as a weapon to destroy the Renaissance bequest 
of clarity and realism. The forms which modern artists acclaimed 
were outside that tradition; they ran counter to it. The art of primi- 
tive peoples: prehistoric savages, African Bushmen and Negroes— 
archaic art of all kinds: Egyptian art, the art of early Greece—the 
art of the Middle Ages and of such mannerists as E] Greco—the art 
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of the Far East—the art of children, of the untutored, of the insane, 
of thé blind—all these were seized upon. Artists, studying them, 
learned how to uproot the old gods, the old ideas, the old world now 
felt to be arid and intolerable. 

There can be no legitimate quarrel with artists and critics for 
admiring this art—or some of it. We can be grateful that their in- 
terest brought together for our admiration masterpieces of cultures 
foreign to our own, cultures now largely destroyed by western 
colonization. In the free world which will be built after this war 
we may expect a new world art which will reconcile and blend all 
esthetic traditions. Modern artists did not create such a union, nor 
did they try—even though, unwittingly, they may have paved the 
way. The exotic elements in modern art remained exotic and un- 
digested. 

Modern artists and critics extolled primitive art primarily to 
break down our tradition that objects represented on canvases have 
close counterparts in nature. 

There can be no legitimate quarrel with this, either. What legiti- 
mate quarrel we may have is with the impulse to destruction thereby 
revealed. Realism and the realistic tradition were attacked because 
it was felt that here was the prime foothold in art for those com- 
fortable ideas and beliefs by which men were able to live in the 
nineteenth century, ideas and beliefs which, in the twentieth, rang 
hollow. The world which we knew, fifty years ago, thirty-five years 
ago was patently disintegrating. In sharing in its destruction artists 
were engaged in destroying many things that were no longer worth 
saving—and some things that were. They affirmed nothing. They 
became demoralized. 

And there were ideas and values to affirm. The United Nations 
are currently engaged in destroying fascism. We are accomplishing 
a task that can be accomplished only if we already have some of the 
things that will replace fascism when fascism is finally destroyed. 
We have some of those things. The survey of work of leading modern 
artists will not show that we have them. The artists are engaged in 
the struggle only as men—not as artists. They are still, in the realm 
of art, holding back. They insist that it is their duty as artists to re- 
main aloof and keep the torch of civilization burning in the midst of 
a great storm. In doing so, they incorrectly appraise their duty, the 
nature of civilization and their own réle in preserving civilization. 

It is not a matter for surprise that the public, by and large, re- 
jected such art. Modern art offered a choice between defeat and 
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despair, on the one hand, and hedonistic escape on the other. Its 
forms were strange and foreign. And people were blinded to its 
real achievements. In our country, a people with no background 
in visual culture—yet a people eager to see and appreciate works of 
art—was easily led to accept a nauseous substitute. The popularity 
and commercial success of that wan shadow of nineteenth century 
realism, the Benton-Wood-Curry school of “American Regionalists,” 
can be understood. So can the respect and the nods of approval which 
accrue to the literary spokesman for this group, Mr. Thomas Craven, 
who appeals to every native prejudice in his inimitable racy style 
and gutter terminology. For, in propagandizing for the group which 
he represents, Mr. Craven can and does point to real grievances 
which the public holds and has a right to hold against modern 
artists. But, like the other demagogic spokesmen for anti-art in 
other lands, Mr. Craven reserves his shrillest fury for modern art's 
greatest accomplishments. 

And those accomplishments are considerable. We can justly 
accuse our leading artists of having failed in their responsibilities 
as leaders of the people; but we cannot, with justice, say that they 
have failed in their craft. Modern painters and sculptors have worked 
out a system of design entirely new in the history of the world. 
They have forged an incredibly powerful tool by means of which 
designers can take the raw materials of design and fabricate them, 
with the utmost control, into forms that awaken and compel the 
eye and the imagination. The virtuosity in design of such masters 
as Braque and Picasso, Arp and Klee, Gabo and Mondrian, has 
never been surpassed. The forms they have given us have nurtured 
in us a new kind of vision. 

This new vision has come to most of us through the back door. 
Industrial designers introduced us to it. It fed on the toaster and 
the automobile and advertising art. People are, therefore, unaware 
of the debt they owe to Arp and Mondrian. Their work, neverthe- 
less, rings a bell in us; it belongs to our generation; it strikes a 
kindred note that the art of the past cannot. The note is struck 
from out of the world somewhere; but we can tune in to it. 

There was a sign, shortly before the present war, that art might 
move from its interplanetary position into the central life of the 
community. Picasso’s Massacre of Guernica, in 1937, may well have 
marked a turning point in the art history of our time. 

In the Guernica the outstanding leader of twentieth century 
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artists, the man foremost in skill of hand, inventiveness of mind 
and influence among other artists, returned to this world. He did 
this not by showing objects as they normally appear to the human 
eye. He did it by participating in the world, by joining the struggle 
against fascism. He could no longer remain aloof; the world would 
not let him. “I did not paint Guernica; you did,” he said to Otto 
Abetz when that Nazi official visited his studio in occupied Paris 
trying to buy collaboration with butter. 

Because it is rooted in the decisive human experience of the 
twentieth century, the fight against world enslavement, the Guernica 
is Picasso’s greatest and most human. We see pain and fire, women 
screaming, a warrior in fragments, a dead child. We do not have 
here the work of art as glittering object, the self-sufficient construc- 
tion that spokesmen for modern art tell us art is and must be. The 
painting is informed by pity and wrath, and these it transmits to 
the spectator directly with great force. We are hardly aware, as we 
look at it, of its design structure, although it is as carefully built as 
any of his paintings. 

Picasso is a Spaniard, and.so the world caught up with him 
before it did with others. But now it has caught up with all those 
who ran away from it. The ivory tower is crumbling under assault 
by all the elements. Its inhabitants must find new shelter or perish. 

Modern art as we have known it for a third of a century has out- 
lived its function. It is not possible to see any fruitful life for it in 
the postwar world. Its creators had a function, the function of 
bringing into being a new system of design. If they cannot adapt 
themselves to the new world, they will no longer have a function. 
They will become one with the inadaptable dinosaur. They may 
perpetuate prewar art through their lifetime. Their market may 
persist until its generation is spent. That is all. 

Art will not die, nor will the design achievement of modern art 
disappear. If our present artists will not change, the world will train 
new artists to interpret the world, to concentrate and distill its 
values, making those values recognizable and meaningful to us all. 
We will not permit our first artists to occupy their time fashioning 
sophisticated confections for the carriage trade. A people’s world 
will have people's artists. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
















THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF REGIONALISM 


BY H. W. JANSON 


HE recent Grant Wood memorial exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago has given new impetus to the dispute concern- 
ing the artist’s work and the Regionalist movement of which he 
was the best-known exponent. The vituperative temper of the 
contestants does not encourage the art historian to participate in 
this controversy, yet the very violence of the argument suggests that 
the issues involved are sufficiently important to command the atten- 
tion of anyone professing an interest in the art of our time. At 
the present stage, the object of the discussion is not so much the 
exact nature of Regionalism as its aesthetic value. Both sides seem 
to agree that the movement represents a nationalist trend, an at- 
tempt to break away from European influences, even though they 
hold opposite views as to its desirability. The defenders of Re- 
gionalism maintain that the American artist must free himself from 
foreign “isms” and depend upon his native environment for in- 
spiration; that his work should epitomize the qualities of the par- 
ticular region which is his home. Their opponents, frequently 
branded as “internationalists,” believe that artistic problems are 
universal and that art, in order to be great, must be founded on 
human values transcending any region, be it all of America or 
merely Iowa or Missouri; according to them, the Regionalists are 
men of entirely mediocre talent whose work can claim no permanent 
significance whatever. For the present, any attempt at arbitration 
in this dispute has little chance of success. The final judgment on 
the artistic validity of Regionalism must be left to the future. How- 
ever, the prevailing conception of the character of the movement, 
based as it is on the pronouncements of the Regionalists themselves, 
demands closer scrutiny than it has been accorded so far. Even the 
“internationalists” will have to admit that the Regionalists have 
succeeded in capturing the interest of the American public to an 
extent that is, to say the least, astonishing for a group of artists of 
supposedly negligible ability. If, on the other hand, the Regional- 
ists are what they claim to be, then it is difficult to understand why 
their work, supposedly grown out of the local soil of rural America, 


should have so strong an appeal for the inhabitants of New York 
or Chicago. 


Could it be that the Regionalists are less regional than they would 
have us believe? That, despite their disdain for the “internationalist” 
painters, they, too, are indebted to European sources, even though 
of a different kind? In excoriating the foreign “isms,” the apologists 
of Regionalism seem to think only of such well-known movements 
as Impressionism, Cubism, or Surrealism, while European influences 
of other vintages are accepted without protest. This attitude is 
exemplified by what future art historians may well term the Grant 
Wood Legend. The story, told innumerable times in recent years, 
has begun to take on a true Vasari flavor: there once was a young 
midwestern painter who, following the custom of his day, went to 
Paris in the early 1920's to learn about art. He tried as best he could 
to become a bohémien in the accepted manner, wearing a beret and 
painting Impressionist pictures, but he felt increasingly unhappy in 
this réle. Then, one day, he went to Munich, where he saw the 
works of the Old Masters of Flanders and Germany, and he realized 
that these artists were great because they drew their inspiration 
from their immediate environment, from the things they were com- 
pletely familiar with. He decided to do the same, so he returned 
home to Iowa, renewed his ties with his native soil, and out of this 
experience formed the style that made him famous overnight when 
he painted American Gothic. 

This standard version of the artist’s career leaves several im- 
portant questions unanswered. Did Grant Wood go to Paris in order 
to paint Impressionist pictures? In the early 1920's, Impressionism 
was as commonplace in America as it was in France; it was a con- 
servative and generally accepted mode of painting whose most 
distinguished practitioners, with few exceptions, had been dead 
for some time. Grant Wood must have been familiar with it long 
before his first trip to Europe, and he could have studied it just as 
easily in this country. What lured young artists to Paris in those 
days were the adventurous doings of Matisse, Rouault, Braque, 
and Picasso. It seems more than likely that Grant Wood, too, ex- 
pected to profit from direct contact with the School of Paris domi- 
nated by these men. Apparently they failed to impress him, and 
he continued to practice a style which he had already known at 
home. The Impressionist paintings of his Paris period, then, instead 
of indicating his susceptibility to European influences at that time, 
actually suggest the opposite. Equally puzzling is the question why 
Grant Wood had to go to Munich to appreciate the beauty of the 
Old Masters. Had he never been to the Chicago Art Institute, to the 





Metropolitan Museum, or to the Louvre? Certainly these collections 
could have afforded him an equally good opportunity to discover 
the northern European painters of the 15th and 16th centuries. And 
how large a debt does his work of the 1930's really owe to a study 
of these masters? It is true that shortly after his return from Munich 
he developed a style very different from the feeble Impressionism 
of his Paris days, but no one has as yet determined to what extent 
this new manner actually reflects his experiences in the Alte Pina- 
kothek. He himself maintained that these experiences were a major 
revelation which determined the future course of his career, but a 
comparison of his Regionalist works with the Old Masters in ques- 
tion hardly substantiates such a claim. In any event, it is difficult 
to see how he could have derived the artistic philosophy of Region- 
alism from this source. To one unfamiliar with the period, the 
works of the Flemish and German Old Masters would not tend to 
reveal any pronounced regional differences. On the contrary, they 
would be apt to appear surprisingly international in character. After 
all, the German painters of that time did not reject the style of 
Roger van der Weyden as a foreign “ism,” nor did the Flemings 
refuse to be influenced by Albrecht Diirer. Grant Wood may have 
admired the conscientious realism of detail and the meticulous 
technique of these pictures, but he seems to have remained com- 
pletely indifferent to their expressive and imaginative values. His 
work of the 1930's not only shows a notable dearth of the latter 
qualities but a conscious desire to avoid them. On the other hand, it 
displays numerous features foreign to the Old Masters, such as his 
disregard for surface textures and his fondness of geometric pat- 
terns. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to suppress the suspicion 
that perhaps it was not so much the influence of the Old Masters 
which enabled Grant Wood to conceive the idea of Regionalism 
during his stay at Munich as some other experience omitted from 
his official vita. Since he frequented the Alte Pinakothek, we may 
assume that he visited the local exhibitions of contemporary German 
art as well. In fact, these would seem to be a much more likely source 
of inspiration for his Regionalist style than the Old Masters. During 
the later 1920's, the dominant slogan among German painters was 
the Neue Sachlichkeit (“neo-objectivism”), a term denoting opposi- 
tion to both the abstract “constructivism” of the Cubists and the 
undisciplined emotionalism of the Expressionists. Lacking any 
clearly defined positive aims except “an unswerving faith in posi- 
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tive palpable reality’), this movement embraced a large variety 
of artists; a few talented men such as Otto Dix and George Grosz 
were striving, at least temporarily, to develop a genuinely new and 
fruitful attitude, but for the majority the Neue Sachlichkeit was 
little more than a convenient avenue of escape from the deeper 
problems of the time. Since it represented a departure from artistic 
ideas that had originated in France, the Neue Sachlichkeit inevitably 
acquired a strong nationalistic tinge. Many of its converts, after 
dabbling in Cubism or Expressionism in earlier years, justified 
their change of heart by denouncing these styles as foreign “isms” 
and by professing to have rediscovered the “heritage of German 
painting.” This national heritage, they believed, had been realized 
for the first time in the works of the 15th and 16th centuries, only 
to be forgotten for the next three hundred years until it was at last 
retrieved in the early 19th century. The German painters of the 
romantic era had indeed been the first to pledge allegiance to the 
late Gothic in a spirit of nationalism; it was they, rather than the 
Old Masters themselves, who became a source of inspiration for 
the reactionary tendencies within the Neue Sachlichkeit. As these 
gained the upper hand, the movement deteriorated into what might 
be described as a Neo-Biedermeier, and in this form continued to 
thrive, with official sanction, after 1933, when virtually all other 
forms of artistic expression in Germany were suppressed by force. 
During the late 1920's, this phase of the Neue Sachlichkeit was so 
well represented in the art life of Munich that Grant Wood could 
hardly have escaped at least a passing acquaintance with it. 

Whether or not this contact inspired his subsequent work may 
perhaps remain a matter of dispute inasmuch as it might be difficult 
to prove our thesis in terms of comparisons between individual pic- 
tures. For an understanding of Regionalism as a whole, this particu- 
lar point is less important than the actual similarity of the two styles, 
which warrants the conclusion that they are analogous phenomena 
even if Grant Wood’s version was conceived independently. His pre- 
occupation with the idyllic aspects of rural and small-town life, 
his insistence on being “unsophisticated” and “normal,” his habit 
of paring down the shapes of reality to smooth-faced stereometric 
units—a remnant of Cubist abstraction; the abhorrence of spon- 
taneity evidenced by his painstakingly calculated compositions as 

*For the origin of this phrase, as well as for a more detailed discussion of the 
meaning of Neue Sachlichkeit, see the illuminating article by Fritz Schmalen- 
bach, Art Bulletin, xxii, 1940, p. 161 ff. 
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well as by his dry and laborious tempera technique with its emphasis 
upon neatness, precision, and “craftsmanship”: all these traits have 
their counterpart in the German Neo-Biedermeier. There can be 
little doubt that it was these very qualities which formed the basis 
of Grant Wood's amazing popularity during the past decade. In 
a period of economic and political crisis he placed before the public 
a vision of stability and security, untouched by the depression or by 
the disquieting events abroad that were beginning to cast their 
shadows over this country. Nor is it surprising that his work should 
have appealed so tremendously to the urban population, whose need 
for a “substitute reality” was greatest. Among the more sophisticated 
members of the art public, the same basic condition produced the 
sudden vogue for the Victorian nightmares of Salvador Dali. In 
the field of writing, a striking parallel may be seen in the craze, both 
here and abroad, for fiction of the type of Anthony Adverse or Gone 
With the Wind, presenting the familiar pattern of nineteenth cen- 
tury historical romances embroidered with new and extravagant 
trappings. The fact that these popular successes were promoted by 
some of the most skillful publicity schemes on record and accom- 
panied by commercial exploitation on a large scale does not lessen 
their importance for the history of the 1930's. Even the most ex- 
tensive efforts of this sort could not have produced so sustained an 
effect had the public not been ready and willing to respond to them. 
In the case of Grant Wood, an analysis of the methods employed in 
“putting across” his Regionalist credo reveals the significance of his 
rise to fame as clearly as does a study of his pictures. The “sales 
appeal” of this campaign was very carefully keyed to the same emo- 
tional values that were apparent in the artist’s work; much of the 
material was provided by Grant Wood himself in the form of well- 
timed local feuds or through such incidents as his widely publicized 
search for an authentic specimen of old-fashioned red underwear. 
Such stories could be sure of finding their way into the human-inter- 
est columns of the cosmopolitan press, but the extraordinarily thor- 
ough coverage they received, especially in certain large and influen- 
tial magazines, would seem to be entirely out of proportion to their 
anecdotal interest. In championing the cause of Grant Wood and 
of the doctrine he preached, these powerful conservative publications 
bestowed their blessing upon a nationalist movement that was in 
perfect accord with their editorial policy. Little wonder, then, that 
Grant Wood's style should prove to be so similar to some of the 
artistic developments accompanying the rise of nationalism in Eu- 
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rope since the late 1920's. In this country, the forces of nationalism 
have remained on the defensive during the past decade; their prin- 
cipal aim has been the negative one of isolating America from the 
rest of the world. Whether they will resume this attitude after the 
present war nobody can venture to predict. They may rally behind 
a more aggressive doctrine such as the “American Century” ideology, 
or they may be swept away by an America united in the spirit of 
international cooperation. This last issue, the most fateful of our 
time, still hangs in the balance, both here and abroad; the Region- 
alist controversy shows that the struggle is being carried on not only 
in the political field but in the realm of art as well. 


Washington University, Saint Louis 


ART AND REALITY: A SYMPOSIUM 


For the sessions of the Middle Atlantic States Art Conference, held in Aurora 
in the spring of 1941 and at the Philadelphia Museum in the spring of 1942, 
and for the session planned for the annual meeting of the College Art Associa- 
tion in Baltimore last January, programs were arranged to emphasize the place 
and significance of art in a college curriculum, by stressing its relation to the 
history of art, to the other humanistic disciplines of the college program, and 
to the life of the time. In the limited space here available a number of the papers 
presented or prepared for presentation on these occasions are given, at least in 
abbreviated form, Those by Sigfried Giedion and by Dorothy Grafly appeared 
in the biennial Art Number of Education, December 1942; that by Dean R. M. 
Ogden appeared in Education, April 1943; and the paper by Paul Zucker is to 
appear in the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. It had been expected that 
the papers planned for the Baltimore meeting, with the title, Art and Reality, could 
be circulated among the participants prior to the meeting, and that by actual 
discussion and questions from the floor, a symposium with limited objectives 
would yield specific and timely results. It was hoped that the way might be 
pointed out whereby, through art, reality might be changed from chaos to order. 
Unfortunately, the cancellation of the meeting made this sharpening of the focus 
impossible. 

W. S. Rusk, Wells College* 


ART AND-REALITY 


BY GEORGE BOAS 


Whatever prescriptions philosophers may make for artists will have to 
rest on fiat. There is nothing in the nature of art to reveal its task as one 
thing rather than as another. All we know is that the fundamental distinc- 
tion which the word “art” presupposes is that between random behavior 


*Mr. Rusk kindly consented to act as sub-editor of the articles comprising this 
symposium.—The editor. 
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and controlled behavior. A man who babbles what we call unintelligible 
sounds is not an artist; a man who observes certain conventional rules of 
grammar and syntax is an artist. When men first began to use their 
intelligence as a method of controlling their behavior, artistry first rose. 
But their intelligence might be directed towards any goal whatsoever, as is 
proved even by the testimony of those writers who believe in a single aes- 
thetic purpose. 

Now are there to be found any limitations on man’s interests? The only 
limitations which we recognize are those which are voluntarily assumed 
from the canons of “good taste,” religion, morals, political expediency, 
cost, available markets, and the like. The writer of this note has what is 
almost a repulsion to essays like those of Charles Lamb. The Pipe and Bowl 
School of essayists not only does not interest him; it disgusts him. He thinks 
that he can give good reasons for his dislike and he would certainly like a 
world in which authors did not picture themselves as sitting before a fire 
in rumpled tweeds smoking a briar pipe and discoursing on why they prefer 
Burgundy to Bordeaux. But upon analysis the reasons for this disapproba- 
tion rest upon certain conceptions which are very remote from aesthetics. 
They come from ethics, politics, religion, and no doubt from several uncon- 
scious conflicts which only a psychologist could extricate from the general 
tangle of their sponsor’s mind. It would be easy enough to ridicule this 
school of writers, to dissuade others from reading them, to make them them- 
selves uncomfortable by seeing themselves held up to ridicule, and, if one 
were influential enough, to prevent any editor from printing their works. 
But there is nothing in the nature of the art of literature which provides a 
justification of such behavior. 

The art of writing consists in part of making one’s ideas clear and of ex- 
ternalizing one’s emotions and tastes. If the followers of Charles Lamb suc- 
ceed in doing this, they may be practising an art which I personally despise, 
but in spite of anything I may say, they are practising an art. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of literature which compels them to avoid the personal 
essay; they are guilty of no artistic sin in not avoiding it. If you say that 
they are sentimental, the reply is that they are practising the art of making 
their sentiments known. If you say that they are insincere, the reply is that 
moral and artistic sincerity are two different things: moral sincerity is fidel- 
ity to a code of ethics, artistic, to a code of technical rules. 

The technique of defining the task of an art by a scrutiny of its materials 
is no more successful than any other technique. You may say that the art of 
sculpture is the art of carving heavy materials, and that therefore the pieces 
of sculpture should look heavy as well as be heavy. But is there not an art 
of making heavy materials look light? You may argue that since paintings 
are two-dimensional surfaces, painters should not try to picture depth. But 
is there not an art of perspective painting? One will sooner or later be 
forced to the admission that the arts can best be defined by the human pur- 
poses which they are trying to achieve: purposes of clarification and argu- 
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ment and illustration, of decoration, of adoration and ridicule, of earning 
one’s living, of self-creation, and so on. Whatever human aims can be 
achieved by intelligence better than by spontaneous and random behavior 
will become an art. Whatever restrictions may be put upon artists will have 
to come from fields external to art if not external to humanity. There is 
thus no art of painting, no art of sculpture, no art of writing; there are 
several arts of doing certain things through painting and sculpture and 
literature. There are, one might say, no good and bad arts; but there are 
good and bad human ends. 

Consequently when one comes to the question of the relation of art to 
reality, one can not lay down a law that it should be this rather than that, 
unless one is willing to announce that one is basing his opinion upon a 
system of values which transcend the field of aesthetics. The art of misrep- 
resenting reality—whatever reality is—is just as much an art as the art of 
faithfully portraying reality. The art of escaping from reality, the art of 
criticizing reality, the art of defining reality, are no less arts than the arts of 
penetrating its nature, praising it, allegorizing it, and the like. There is no 
possible objection to a philosopher’s expressing his contempt for the artists 
who insist on dwelling on the perceptual level; it is not of course their fault, 
they are part and parcel of a total civilization. But the contempt should not 
be expressed in the form, “True art—real art—should go beyond the percep- 
tual level.” One can use the adjectives “true,” “great,” “real,” for those 
practices of which one approves, if one wishes; and certainly there is plenty 
of historical justification for such usage. But there is no point in thinking 
that one’s question-begging epithets are evidential. 

Artists are people. They are neither angels nor animals, to use an old 
distinction which has become fashionable again. As people they will re- 
spond to every influence which other people respond to. But as people they 
must claim no special exemption from the laws which govern other people, 
whether those laws be statute, custom, revelation, or just public opinion. 
Their minds will operate in exactly the same way as other people’s minds, 
except when they are engaged in their particular task. There will always be 
artists who are profoundly religious and who will believe that reality is not 
confined to the observational level; but there will always be others who will 
refuse to go beyond it. As philosophers, we are more interested in what 
people do and why they do it, than in what we think they ought to do. As 
human beings living in some sort of civilization, we are interested in induc- 
ing people to do what is best for civilization, according to our standards of 
good and bad. Naturally, if you believe in a set of standards which 
are superhuman, you will have little patience with people who are arguing 
as I am arguing. But first let us justify our belief in such things and only 
then begin legislating for our fellowmen. The Iconoclasts and the Savon- 
arolas no doubt did a good deal for religion; how much they did for the 
arts is questionable. 


The Johns Hopkins University 





ART AND REALITY 


BY C. LAW WATKINS 


The physical realities of painting are limited to rhythmic movements of 
line and inter-relations of areas of color on a flat surface—the rest is illusion. 
The grand rhythm of a design is a reality; the depicted scene is not. 

This may be the explanation of the complete satisfaction which many 
find in abstract or non-objective painting. Their real world is about them, 
to see and experience at first hand; they desire no pictorial illusions of it. 
As part of that real world however, they recognize color and design and the 
inventive genius of the artist. When these are combined to give life to a 
rectangle of canvas within a frame, a new object—a totally real object—has 
come into existence for the decoration of a wall. Its freedom from illusion, 
its concentration on the great realities of rhythm and color relations, be- 
come for them the source of a greater esthetic delight than an imitation of 
nature. 

Most of us however, will defend pictorial illusions on the following 
grounds: a) realities of rhythm and color relations can also be embodied in 
an illustrative painting; b) insofar as the illusions enrich or ennoble our 
past or future experience with the realities of the external world the illu- 
sions are as valid as the real things which they counterfeit. 

But now the artist confronts the most abominable of all realities—war. If 
young, male, and able-bodied the Selective Service Act answers all questions 
for him. Otherwise he or she has grave problems to solve, as do all the 
institutions where creative art is taught. 

In considering these problems from the standpoint of the four-year bac- 
calaureate course for painters which the Phillips Memorial Gallery recently 
created in conjunction with the American University, we have reached the 
following conclusions: 

1. The timeless realities of art lie in the expressive rhythms of design. 

2. Incorporated in works of art are the illusions of illustration, which 
have always served inspirational or propaganda purposes—usually con- 
structive. 

3- No great work of art survives which was designed as propaganda for a 
current war, although many great works such as the graphics of Goya and 
Rouault were designed as propaganda against war. Among minor works of 
art are countless historical memorials of wars that have been fought and 
won. 

4. So long as material values dominate human thought and desire, wars 
will recur. The hope of permanent future peace depends on a world-wide 
diffusion and comprehension of cultural and human values, to establish 
a sane balance of these with material values. 

5. The artist who has not been drafted to serve in the war will make the 
highest eventual contribution to society by continuing to learn and practice 
the eternal constructive realities of the arts. 
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6. Institutions where art is taught, or conserved, will make their greatest 
eventual contribution by spreading the comprehension of the cultural and 
human values in all the seven arts as part of the development of balanced 
individuals te whom war will be unthinkable. 

7. The skill in illustration and color which most painters acquire in their 
studies may well be used for posters, propaganda, recruitment, military 
records, camouflage, and other essential phases of the war effort. These are 
in reality munitions of war. To make them or not is a matter for individual 
decision, remembering that ours is a war to prevent the enslavement of the 
artist as well as others. 

8. Museums of art will do an eventual disservice to society if these pic- 
torial munitions are exhibited as works of art unless they actually embody 
the realities of art. 

g. The basic realities of art exist with universality, unfettered by time, 
place, race, or nation. The arts are a universal language. In the reconstruc- 
tion of a peaceful world they have a great part to play. The continued basic 
training of artists is a vital educational function in time of war, as is the 
continued practice of the fine arts by those already trained, for their field of 
labor is one of the few truly hopeful instruments of permanent peace. 


Phillips Memorial Gallery 


ART AND REALITY 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


BY MARGARET MEAD 


The study of primitive cultures, themselves highly integrated wholes 
which satisfy aesthetic as well as analytical scientific impulses, throws most 
light upon the problems of the relation of art to present-day society when 
we study primitive religions, rather than when we follow our present 
limited categories and try to talk of primitive music or primitive design. In 
the close inter-relationships between a phrase of Balinese music, the design 
on a Balinese frieze, or the pattern on the border of a cloth, we find a clue 
to the relationship between Art and Reality for which our own culture is 
striving to find new formulations. Within the short space of this discussion, 
I wish to focus on only a few of the many points which suggest themselves 
when one analyzes any primitive culture. 

First, the art of a primitive culture, seen now as the whole ritual, the 
symbolic expression of the meaning of life, appeals to all of the senses, just 
as also a mediaeval high mass involved all the senses, through the eye and 
ear to the smell of incense, the kinaesthetisia of genuflection and kneeling 
or swaying to the passing procession, to the cool touch of holy water on the 
forehead. For Art to be Reality, the whole sensuous being must be caught 
up in the experience. Our present practices, by which people sit on stiff 
chairs and listen in constrained silence to a piece of music, or wander in 
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desultory unpatterned groups in an art gallery looking at framed pictures 
hung in desperate disregard of any relevance which might exist among 
them, is the very opposite process. One sense may be heightened, one emo- 
tion sharpened, but, except in rare cases, there is no increase in the whole 
individual’s relationship to the whole of life. 

Second, in primitive societies, the artist is not a separate person, having 
no immediate close relationship to the economic processes and everyday 
experiences of his society. The concept of the artist whose gift sets him 
apart, or who only becomes an artist because his life history has set him 
apart, is almost wholly lacking. The artist, instead, is the person who does 
best something that other people, many other people, do less well. His prod- 
ucts, whether he be choreographer or dancer, flutist or pot-maker, or carver 
of the temple gate, are seen as differing in degree but not in kind from the 
achievements of the less gifted among his fellow citizens. The concept of 
the artist as different in kind is fatal to the development of any adequate 
artistic form which will satisfy all of the sensibilities which are developed in 
individuals reared under the impact of these forms. 

Both of these differences, the difference between a ritual which involves 
all of the senses and our present artistic practices which fractionate the 
sensuous man, and the difference between an artist who is merely the best 
of a host of fellow practitioners and the artist who is different in kind from 
men who are hardly his fellows at all, are not inherent in the nature of 
civilization as compared with the nature of primitive society. Our own Mid- 
dle Ages, as well as as many great cultures of the past, developed complete, 
harmonious rituals which involved every type of sense experience, and the 
concept of the artist and the related concept of the fine arts are both special 
bad accidents of our own local European tradition. 

There is, however, another difference which is due, not merely to the 
accidents of a particular local historical development, but to the nature of 
any modern cosmopolitan civilization of the type towards which the world 
appears to be tending. This is the discrepancy between the experience of 
one man and the experience of another, so that artists paint and poets sing 
almost for themselves alone, or for some slender band of fellow deviants, 
children of the same exact historical accident which produced them, be- 
coming unintelligible even to those who are temperamentally akin, five to 
ten years after they have created what seemed to them an abiding formal 
statement of some great truth. One of the problems of our emerging culture 
is to learn ways, which have never even been approximated yet, of blending 
the essence of permanent human preoccupations with the accidents of 
idiosyncratic, local, time-limited experience. This need raises a multitude 
of problems, such as how to establish a balance between ephemeral, highly 
perishable, immediate expressions, and forms which will have sufficient 
duration to become strong and valid, or how to educate a generation with 
potentialities for multiple and diversified aesthetic responses without at 
the same time having these diversifications cancel each other out or merely 
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produce confusion. It is possible that one answer lies in developing art 
forms in which there is a new relationship between those parts which are 
contributed by the highly gifted and keyed to the longer-time preoccupa- 
tions of man, and the improvisations which embody the special tone and 
meaning of a half generation’s experience in the cane-fields of the South 
or the stock-yards of Chicago, so that each local group of actors or dancers 
or scene designers could find full expression within a form which dignified 
their own efforts but did not dwarf them or make them ridiculous. 

Finally, we need to break down the present dichotomy between the artist, 
the work of art, and the spectator, and realize that any patterned activity 
of a people—a football match, the group of bowlers in a bowling alley— 
is closer to an art form than a group of dubiously reverent attendants at 
an art gallery or in a concert hall, even when the masterpiece of paint or 
musical composition is included. By making Art a specially precious part 
of life, we have demoted it from being all of life, seen from one point of 
view. When this is done, everyone suffers—the “artists” and all the people 
to whose lives significance might have been given. 


American Museum of Natural History 


SYMPTOM, DIAGNOSIS, AND REGIMEN 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


Outstanding characteristics of our world in a state of chaos are disorder, 
uncertainty, sentimentality, and despair. Our comfortable faith in progress 
has been shaken, and we are no longer quite sure that man can live by 
bread alone. It is a world of “impoverished reality,” one in which we go 
on living as if life were an end in itself and had no meaning. As artists 
and students of art and as museum curators we are a part of this world 
and partly responsible for it. Our point of view is one of its symptoms— 
a sinister word, for symptoms imply disease. Nevertheless, they provide a 
basis for diagnosis, our only resort when prognosis has been neglected. Let 
us describe the symptoms, ask of what morbid condition they are an index, 
and prescribe a remedy. 

Symptomatic abnormalities in our collegiate point of view include the 
assumption that art is essentially an aesthetic, that is, sensational and 
emotional, behavior, a passion suffered rather than an act performed; our 
dominating interest in style, and indifference to the truth and meaning of 
works of art; the importance we attach to the artist's personality; the notion 
that the artist is a special kind of man, rather than that every man is a 
special kind of artist; the distinction we make between fine art and applied 
art; and the idea that the nature to which art must be true is, not Creative 
Nature, but our own immediate environment, and more especially, our- 
selves. 


Within and outside the classroom, we misuse terms, such as “form,” 
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“ornament,” “inspiration,” and even “art.” Our naturalistic preoccupations 
and historical prejudice make it impossible for us to penetrate the arts of 
the folk and of primitive man, whose designs we admire but whose mean- 
ings we ignore because the abstract terms of the myth are enigmatic to 
our empirical approach. Our artists are “emancipated” from any obligation 
to the eternal verities, and have abandoned to tradesmen the satisfaction 
of present needs. Our abstract art is not an iconography of transcendental 
forms, but the realistic picture of a disintegrated mentality. Our boasted 
standard of living is qualitatively beneath contempt, however quanti- 
tatively magnificent. And what is, perhaps, the most significant symptom 
and evidence of our malady is the fact that we have destroyed the voca- 
tional and artistic foundations of whatever traditional cultures our touch 
has infected. 

We call these symptoms abnormal, because, when seen in their historical 
and worldwide perspective, the assumptions of which they are a conse- 
quence are actually peculiar, and in almost every detail opposed to those 
of other cultures, and notably those whose works we most admire. That 
we can admire Romanesque building—an “architecture without drainage” 
—at the same time that we despise the mind of the “Dark Ages” is 
anomalous; we do not see that it may be the fault of our mentality that 
ours is a “drainage without architecture.” 

All these symptoms point to a deep-seated sickness; primarily, the diag- 
nosis must be that of ignorance. By that, of course, we do not mean an 
ignorance of the facts, with which our minds are cluttered, but an ignorance 
of the principles to which all operations can be reduced, and must be 
reduced if they are to be understood. Ours is a nominalist culture; nothing 
is “real” for us that we cannot grasp with our hands or otherwise “observe.” 
We train the artist, not to think, but to observe; ours is “a rancour con- 
temptuous of immortality.” In the train of this fundamental ignorance 
follow egotism (“Cogito ergo sum’’), greed, irresponsibility, and the notion 
that work is an evil and culture a fruit of idleness. 

Our malady, moreover, is one of schizophrenia. We are apt to ask 
about a work of art two separate questions, “What is it for?’ and “What 
does it mean?” That is to divide shape from form, symbol from reference, 
and agriculture from culture. Primitive man, whose handiwork displays a 
“polar balance of physical and metaphysical,” could not have asked these 
separate questions. Even to-day the American Indian cannot understand 
why his songs and ritual should interest us, if we cannot use their spiritual 
content. Plato considered unworthy of free men, and would have excluded 
from his ideal state, the practice of any art that served only the needs of 
the body. And until we demand of the artist and the manufacturer, who 
are naturally one and the same man, products designed to serve the needs 
of the body and the soul at one and the same time, the artist will remain 
a playboy, the manufacturer a caterer, and the workman a snob wanting 
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nothing better than the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. 

Now for the regimen. To administer a medicine may take courage when 
the doctor’s business depends on the patient’s good will. To question the 
validity of the distinction of fine from applied art, or of the artist from 
the craftsman, is to question the validity of “that monster of modern 
growth, the financial-commercial state’”’ on which both artist and teacher 
now depend for their livelihood. Nevertheless, in addressing a body of 
educators and curators, one must insist upon their responsibility for the 
teaching of truth about the nature of art and the social function of the 
artist. 

This will involve, amongst other things, a repudiation of the view that 
art is in any special sense an aesthetic experience. Aesthetic reactions are 
nothing more than the biologist’s “irritability,” which we share with the 
amoeba. For so long as we make of art a merely aesthetic experience 
or can speak seriously of a disinterested aesthetic contemplation, it will be 
absurd to think of art as pertaining to “the higher things of life.” The 
artist’s function is not simply to please, but to present an ought-to-be-known 
in such a manner as to please when seen or heard, and so expressed as 
to be convincing. We must make it clear that it is not the artist, but the 
man, who has both the right and the duty to choose the theme; that the 
artist has no license to say anything not in itself worth saying, however 
eloquently, that it is only by his wisdom as a man that he can know what 
is worth saying or making. Art is a kind of knowledge by which we know 
how to do our work, but it does not tell us what we need, and therefore 
ought, to make. So there must be a censorship of art; and if we repudiate 
a censorship by “guardians” it remains for us to teach our pupils, whether 
manufacturers or consumers, that it is their responsibility to exercise a 
collective censorship, not only of qualities, but of kinds of art as well. 

Our obligation demands at the same time a radical change of method in 
our interpretation of the language of art. No one will deny that art is a 
means of communication by signs or symbols. Our current methods of 
analysis are interpretations of these signs in their inverted sense, that is, 
as psychological expressions, as if the artist had nothing better to do than 
to make an exhibition of himself to his neighbor or of his neighbor to 
himself. But personalities are interesting only to their owners, or, at most, 
to a narrow circle of friends; and it is not the voice of the artist but the 
voice of the monument, the demonstration of a quod erat demonstrandum, 
that we want to hear. 

The art historian is less of a whole man than the anthropologist. The 
former is all too often indifferent to themes, while the latter is looking 
for something that is neither in the work of art as if in a place, nor in the 
artist as a private property, but to which the work of art is a pointer. For 
him, the signs, constituting the language of a significant art, are full of 
meanings; in the first place, injunctive, moving us to do this or that, and 
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in the second place, speculative, that is, referent of the activity to its 
principle. To expect any less than this of the artist is to bu‘id him an 
ivory tower. Such a habitation may suit him for the moment; but in times 
of stress we may no longer be able to afford such luxuries; and if he 
stays in his tower, enjoying his irresponsibility, and should even die of 
neglect, it may be unlamented and unsung. For if the artist cannot be 
interested in something greater than himself or his art, if the patron does 
not demand of him products well and truly made for the good use of the 
whole man, there is little prospect that art will ever again affect the lives 
of more than that infinitesimal fraction of the population that cares about 
the sort of art we have, and no doubt, deserve. There can be no restora- 
tion of art to its rightful position as the principle of order governing the 
production of utilities short of a change of mind on the part of both 
artist and consumer, sufficient to bring about a reorganization of society 
on the basis of vocation, that form in which, as Plato said, “more will be 
done, and better done, than in any other way.” 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


REGIONALISM IN AMERICA 


BY WALTER CURT BEHRENDT 


I 

Coming of age, our country must outgrow the characteristics of its youth, 
and adjust itself to the advanced stage of adolescence. That this process of 
adaptation is well under way is indicated in the many drastic changes that 
have taken place in our lifetime. It is perhaps most clearly shown in the 
changes that are taking place in the status of urban and rural settlement. 
These changes, now under way, indicate, I believe, a turn from the 
frontier spirit, still persisting and always tending towards moving and 
shifting, towards a new concept, aiming at a more settled commonwealth. 

The aim of this new movement is clearly to be seen in the great number 
of new planning patterns which have been developed in recent years, and 
it is most decidedly expressed in that new philosophy known as “Regional- 
ism.” The common denominator of all these new planning patterns, includ- 
ing the concept of regional planning, is the idea of rehabilitation, of 
reconstruction and conservation. Rehabilitation of our cities, in order to 
attain an improved standard of living; conservation of national resources, 
both natural and human, in order to secure their wise use for the general 
welfare; reconstruction of our social life, in order to establish new and 
better forms of human association. In short, a movement definitely social 
in its character: its driving force being a growing social consciousness, 
always awakened when people begin to live more closely together, when 
their elbow-room is shrinking, when they have to learn to comply, and 
actually to live with their neighbors instead of competing with them. What 
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is coming into view with this movement is a new social concept turning 
away from its distinguishing principle of individualism to the idea of 
social planning in the interest of greater common efficiency. 

Regionalism is expected to act as an antidote to the ominous conse- 
quences resulting from the bigness and overgrowth of our cities, the dan- 
gerous spread of standardization and uniformity. The Region, it is 
assumed, organized as a new form of human association, will make for a 
greater diversity, resulting from local and sectional peculiarities. And, con- 
sequently, it is expected that along with such differentiating features, there 
will grow up regional traditions, which will ultimately create sectional loy- 
alty, a sense of belonging, a feeling of being rooted. Out of this newly 
aroused devotion to the land, to the soil, its conditions and demands, there 
will ultimately grow a new relation between man and his background, a 
new sense of unity with the environment, which will help to undo the dis- 
graceful defacement which has resulted from the common hostility to the 
surroundings. 

II 


One of the most outstanding examples of regional planning to be found 
in this country, and perhaps, in the world today, is the stupendous experi- 
ment undertaken by the Tennessee Valley Authority. As a planning unit, 
the region is based on the Tennessee River drainage basin; its area, with 
a population of about two million, comprises parts of seven states. This 
area is being set up as a new administrative unit, placed under a regional 
authority. 

The Tennessee River, in its state of nature, is a rather wild river, 
characterized by violent extremes. Sometimes it runs very low, preventing 
navigation; at other times it runs so high that it exceeds the river banks, 
menacing adjacent towns and villages, and increasing the destructive flood 
waters of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Thus, the basic problem of the 
TVA was to harness the river by the construction of a series of dams, 
providing flood control, benefiting navigation, and incidentally, producing 
electric power. Wherever a great dam was built, there a new power station 
was established providing an ample supply of electricity, at low cost, for 
all purposes, domestic, argicultural and industrial. In short, a project so 
wide and comprehensive in scope as to be beyond the grasp of private 
enterprise. 

And this spectacular venture towards balancing nature by turning its 
elementary forces to man’s own ends, has been supplemented by other 
undertakings, such as large scale reforestation to fight soil erosion, and the 
wider use of natural resources to attract new industries to the region. By 
now, the results of this gigantic effort are manifest. A new architectural 
standard has been set by the public buildings erected everywhere. The 


*Edward C, Lindeman: “Notes on Psychological Aspects of Regionalism” in 
Social Forces, Vol. 19, March 1941. 
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dams, with their power stations and locks and service buildings, are simple 
utilitarian structures, but distinguished in design, of an engaging purity 
of form and in every single instance well adapted to the landscape. Ex- 
tended power lines stretch through the region, carrying electric current to 
homes and factories and opening a new way of living to the farmer. Under 
governmental leadership, a stop has been put to the reckless methods of 
exploitation, destroying the lands by the planting of predatory crops, by 
exhausting natural resources, by over-cutting the forests and thus eroding 
the fields. New methods of agriculture and field cultivation have been 
introduced, following the contours of the land, improving the crops and 
changing the whole aspect of the landscape. A great many recreational 
areas have been developed, enriched in their natural beauty by a number 
of artificial lakes around the new reservoirs. Their shores offer miles of 
fine beaches and attract a great number of tourists. New roads have been 
built to open up the national parks, excellent in design and saved from 
the horrors of billboards and roadway slums. In short, a new human 
environment has been created all through the region, an environment 
characterized by a new kind of beauty, the beauty of the good life. 


Ill 


With these few remarks I hope I have been able to convey to you the 
important part regional planning is to play in our efforts to build a new 
society. However, there still is a striking and rather depressing discrepancy 
between our ingenuity in technical planning and our incapacity for 
social assimilation. While our technological advance strides in seven league 
boots, our sociological initiative proceeds in pedestrian fashion. The plan- 
ner and the technician, to be sure, cannot do the job alone. Not one of 
their prospective ideas can be realized before society is willing to accept 
the premises on which they are based. At present, our progress in planning 
for social reconstruction is retarded by outworn traditions, established 
convictions, and current habits of thought, which are out of line with the 
times. What is needed first to put our plans into effect is a well-informed 
public opinion, a public opinion strong enough to engender, or even force 
action. 

To build up such a public opinion is a task offering a vast challenge to 
education, a challenge defying its best and boldest efforts to inspire 
participant citizenship. It is up to the teachers and art educators, to create 
and stimulate among their students a mode of thinking which will prepare 
the coming generation to understand and endorse the evolutionary plan- 
ning ideas furnished by sociologists, technicians, and architects. That this 
challenge to education has already been realized is indicated by the fact 
that the Progressive Education Association, as you undoubtedly know, has 
organized a committee to prepare a report on the réle of education in 
utilizing regional resources. The study, published in 1939, was intended to 
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bring the new ideas of regionalism into schools and colleges, and it offers 
a valuable summary of resources available for use in the curriculum. 

It is another encouraging sign that education is responding to this new 
challenge, when your own association decided to put this important topic 
on the program of this conference. And I only wish that with my remarks, 
incomplete as they are and falling far short of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the problem under discussion, I was able to make a modest 
contribution to your laudable and most significant endeavor to bring this 
topic to the attention of the educator. 


Dartmouth College 


NEWS NOTES 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, the Research Seminary in Islamic Art 
arranged a special exhibition of Islamic metalwork from February 25 to 
March 11, 1943, and published a catalogue on this little studied subject. 
Eighty pieces, dating from the Sassanian period to the nineteenth century, 
were borrowed from museums, collectors, and dealers. 
RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN 
University of Michigan 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Connecticut announces the following 
exhibitions: The History of the Modern Poster, March 10 to 31; Painting 
with Light, April 6 to 17; Art by School Children of Middletown, May 1 


to 23; and The Enjoyment of Prints, May 26 to June go. 


Les ENTRETIENS DE PONTIGNY 4 Mount HoLyoxe CoLtece. Pontigny est 
une abbaye cistercienne en Bourgogne, ot un groupe d’hommes de lettres, 
d'intellectuels, d’artistes de toutes nations se réunissaient chaque année 
pendant quelques semaines d’été, pour discuter des thémes éternels et des 
circonstances aciuelles. Depuis l'année derniére on a renouvelé la tradition 
de Pontigny 4 Mount Holyoke College, sous la Présidence de M. Gustave 
Cohen, Doyen de la Faculté de Lettres de l’Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
New York. L’été prochain les entretiens vont illustrer un théme général 
choisi par M. Jean Wahl: Permanence des valeurs et renouvellement des 
méthodes. : 

La premiére semaine du ier au 7 aodt on va dédier le matin aux 
entretiens d’art sous la direction de M. Lionello Venturi et l’aprés midi 
aux entretiens de philosophie sous la direction de M. Jean Wahl. Le 
professeur George Boas de Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore et les 
peintres Marc Chagall et Endré Masson, ainsi que M. Venturi, vont donner 
des causeries sur des différents aspects du probléme de l'art, qui est éternel 
et du godt, qui est relatif. 
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Tous les peintres, sculpteurs, historiens et critiques d'art, et amateurs de 
toute nationalité, sont invités 4 prendre part a la discussion des problémes 
ci-dessus mentionnés. Les inscriptions et toutes les demandes de renseigne- 
ments devront étre addressées au trésorier général: M. Pierre Guédenet, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

LIONELLO VENTURI 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Swney JANis, they taught themselves, American Primitive Painters of the 
20th Century, Foreword by Alfred H. Barr, 258 p., 88 pl. (2 in color). 
New York, 1942, The Dial Press. $3.50. 


This book deserves the careful attention of teachers of art and artists. 
Teachers ought to be mindful of such laments as this, voiced by the negro 
artist Horace Pippin: 

“In Goshen when I was seven I began to get into trouble. It happened 
this way. In spelling, if the word was dog, stone, dishpan or something 
like that, I had a sketch of the article at the end of the word. And the 
results were I would have to stay in after school and finish my lesson the 
right way. This happened frequently.” (p. 188) And they should have 
effective answer for such convictions as this, held by the same artist: 

“My opinion of art is that a man should have love for it, because my idea 
is that he paints from his heart and mind. To me it seems impossible for 
another to teach one of Art.” (p. 189) 

Between the covers of this book are enclosed the variously colored, 
serio-comic, inflated, genuinely tragic, spuriously humble, occasionally mor- 
bid and purely innocent confessions of some thirty people who have, for 
good reason or for bad, a desire to paint. Despite the book’s title, not all 
of these artists are lower case. And some are not, strictly speaking, self- 
taught artists. They are, however, men and women with some talent and an 
avocation for painting. Since Mr. Janis is in search of an adequate tag 
under which to place them, we suggest that they be called avocational 
painters. 

We are asked to believe that these Americans express themselves with 
humility. This is far from being so. Their art is more in the nature of 
exhibitions of the ego asserting itself in a pathetic desire to be known. 
These people are in search of respect. They take to Abraham Lincoln as 
the realization of their heart's desire. Sometimes their egotistic compulsion 
is repulsive for what it brings into the open. At times, notably in the case 
of Anna Moses, this assertion of the self is replete with Yankee charm, 
mild-mannered, fine. In the case of Bernard Frouchtben, the ego appears 
worth knowing. Here is a man whose later background is one of tragic 
circumstance. He has rare ability. He is able to transfer his deep personal 
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sorrow to words and oil with graphic and pictorial directness. Frouchtben 
is the sort of man for whom van Gogh painted his philosophy of beauty as 
healing force. He is a man worth saving. And it is in his calling our at- 
tention to such lost souls that Mr. Janis makes his contribution to the 
literature of contemporary art. 

Mr. Janis sometimes lends too much of himself when he essays to judge 
the motivations and achievements of his painters. This is particularly 
apparent in his appraisal of Morris Hirshfield. The effect is quite like that 
of a sensitive butterfly, fragile and brilliant, trying to impart its graces to a 
Mack truck. He credits his artists with too much ingenuous, primarily 
aesthetic intention. And there are times when his euphemism and inhibi- 
tions rival those of the painter under consideration. 

The art of the self-taught can be remarkable for its boldness. It fosters 
the belief that ignorance (of technical convention) is bliss. Mr. Janis points 
out that his artists are unmindful of pitfalls lying in the way of achieve- 
ment. The self-taught artist is convinced that love conquers all. And it is 
in this conviction that he works. He says so, in his pictures and in the 
words of explanation he sends along with them. He is an enthusiast, in- 
capable for the most part of evaluating soundly his own or any one else's 
product. Patrick J. Sullivan is a favorite with Mr. Janis and with us. As a 
critic he is, at least in part, the exception that proves the rule. When he 
came upon a Dali for the first time Sullivan exclaimed: “This man is a 
master of the hidden theme.” 

Janis’s artists are surprisingly dogmatic in their criticism, which is 
shabbily pejorative and it is, at best, woefully incomplete. It displays the 
worst prejudices imaginable. As for their much-vaunted humility it is, in 
this criticism, snowed under by conceit. These artists are tearfully proud to 
have been taken up by authorities from the city. And their art has this 
incidental effect: it throws into higher relief for those who know it the art 
of Marin, Burchfield, Klee. One of the best things Mr. Janis does is to 
keep clear the necessary distinction between the art of the self-taught and 
the art of more complete culture. But our norms of criticism are still valid 
here. And when we apply them we find that some of these craftsmen have 
turned out a satisfactory pictorial reading of nature (Hunt, Johnson, Joy, 
Branchard, Santo); a patterned mirror of personality (Samet, Southworth, 
Pippin, Kane); pictorial evocation of a mood (Valdes, Tourneur, Knapp, 
Predmore). When this art is truly selftaught, when it bears no stain of 
fashion, it seems to issue from an isolation which, if not splendid, is at least 
a symptom of personal grace. 

On the merit side of this art there is this to remember: it has a prevailing 
gentleness of temper. Artistic expression is but rarely a chance for polemic, 
for belligerent or weighty answer to moot questions, or for a pouring of 
abuse. It is pleasant to come upon artists incapable of pontification. Per- 
haps this art suffers from its makers’ inclination to think of everything as 
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worthwhile. As art, it stands for didacticism of sentimentality. It makes this 
much clear: while the house of man has many mansions, they are not 
all on the same floor. These self-taught are sure that they are “faithfully 
recording reality.” This is true, if the only reality is one’s own. We live 
in an age of many realities, too few of them great. We accept too much, 
overly sensitive as we are to the relative, conditioned nature of fact, truth 
and value, but those of us who will have nothing to do with breadth of 
acceptance or catholicity of taste are in danger of turning to that inhumanly 
narrow way wherein the dictatorial and cruel allow for nothing but a rule 
by academic legitimacy. It is a pleasure to point out that Mr. Janis has, 
through his admirable research, brought us once more in touch with the 
essential goodness of man. 

JouN FABIAN KIENITZ 

University of Wisconsin 


Ernest W. Watson, Color and Method in Painting, 141 p., many illustra- 
tions (12 plates in color). New York, 1942, Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions. $5.00. 


It is a little hard to understand just what audience this book was in- 
tended to reach. It is a compound of cozy homilies, snatches of studio 
gossip, some pointers on how to paint, and so on. If they were more ex- 
tended, some of the bits would come under the head of “useful informa- 
tion” for those ardent members of business men’s art clubs who reverently 
quote the clichés of yesterday's academicians. They are the people who 
want everlastingly to know how you set a palette (usually it turns out that 
you set a palette around the color-wheel, starting at one place or another); 
they also find it rewarding to know that artists make small sketches prior to 
“launching forth” on the finished work (and how often it turns out that 
the first impulsive response to a “paintable subject” is not altered a bit 
from the original wispy little note to the final work). 

As a series of friendly recollections of personal associations with the 
painters featured in the book, as a series of interesting personal evaluations 
of their work, the articles in the book made pleasant enough reading when 
they first appeared in The American Artist. But this reviewer frankly 
sees not the slightest justification for their re-issuance in book form in 
the present period of stringency. They should have been left what they 
are, gemiitlich little magazine-pieces about artists (nice fellows), their work, 
and what they think they are doing. Purely on the personal side, this re- 
viewer wonders why more books are needed at any time to celebrate the 
stuffed shirts of American art. Are we really interested in further details 
about impressionist camp-followers? Or in the painting of some of the 
most hackneyed of studio mentalities? 

The jacket announces, paraphrasing the author, that “In spite of all 
that has been written—partly because of much that has been written about 
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the sensational behavior of a few abnormal European painters—very little 
is really known about artists and their creative processes.’ The book, how- 
ever, tells little enough about the “creative processes.” It tells enough 
about its various subjects to convince one forever that, however true it is 
that the artist “loves his wife, adores his children, gives . . . little cause for 
scandal,” is “as substantial a citizen as the banker and the lawyer,” these 
things, unfortunately, may not save him from being an insufferable bore 
in his art. 

The book does not “present a cross-section of varying painting philoso- 
phies,” as is claimed in the Preface. Except for Mangravite and the early 
Burchfield, and perhaps one or two others, the “philosophies” presented 
here are as much alike as Chinamen: all these painters wish only to 
delineate some momentary aspect of some material object or condition 
stripped of any significance, in a world where everything is held in a web 
of meaning. The book can therefore give the reader no idea of the variety 
to be found in present-day painting. 

Most emphatically the book does not deserve so ambitious a title as 
Color and Method in Painting. This is definitely misleading: there is no 
categorical discussion of either color or method. On the other hand, the 
book is studded with such perennial and’ hollow clichés as “quality of 
statement,” “doing violence to academic prohibition,” “solves the prob- 
lems of form,” etc., and never a clue as to what is meant. But perhaps 
ambiguity permits the most charitable treatment of some of the art here 
presented. 

MILTon S. Fox 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


TueEopore L. Low, The Museum as a Social Instrument, 70 p. New York, 
1942, The Metropolitan Museum of Art (For the American Association 
of Museums). 10¢ mailing charge. 


It is important and timely to present, as Mr. Low does in this book, the 
case for the museum as a social instrument. After all these years of the 
practice and teaching of democracy in our country, its tenets are only 
beginning to be applied to our ideas about Culture. Long after democracy, 
with a small d, could be accepted with assurance and pride as a way of 
political and social life, Culture has remained capitalized as a privilege of 
the few. We have, it is true, established ntuseums as public institutions for 
the collection of cultural treasures, and often we have even dedicated them 
to democratic education in cultural values. But to this day many a museum 
administration thinks it enough to open the front door in order to justify 
its status as a public institution. They have still to learn that a public 
institution must not only build itself a house in a community, but must 
penetrate the lives, the ideas and ideals of the members of that community, 


so that the good things of cultural experience also may be democratically 
disseminated. 
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Especially now such facts are forced to our attention, in the renewed 
concern for our hopes and ideals which the present war has forced upon us. 
But in the case of the museums, it is not only a refreshed idealism and 
energy that moves us. There are very material economic conditions that 
move us as well—the fact that a new patron must be found to substitute for 
the now failing private patronage, and that that new patron can only be 
the general public. The museum must plant its economic roots in the 
community, and the community therefore must be culturally enriched to 
retain them. 

Mr. Low describes the present situation with considerable bitterness, 
laying about heavily on the “conservative” heads of trustees, directors, and 
curators, finding hope mainly in the present step-child of the museum, 
the educational department. Some hope for the future can be taken from 
the fact that it is the “conservative” American Association of Museums 
which is itself sponsoring the publication. But perhaps not too ready hope. 
For, as Mr. Low points out, museum leaders have already shown that they 
become too easily complacent, that a minimum educational staff and a few 
guest lecturers have in the past more than salved their social consciences. 
What .s needed, he says, is a basic reorientation, the acceptance of social 
usefulness as the fundamental philosophy of the museum, in all of its 
departments and all of its work. 

It is shocking, however, that after his exceedingly vigorous statement of 
the museum’s social responsibility, in answer to the question, “Who shall 
be the recipient of the museum’s education?”, he offers “the intellectual 
middle classes.” Surely when we say “the public” we do not mean only one 
class; and when we say “the new patronage” we mean all the members 
of the community. 

Of the educational work that museums have begun to do, it is their 
work with school classes that is most democratizing, since here a full cross- 
section of the community is reached. It is too bad, therefore, that Mr. Low 
allows several valid but minor problems to suggest the de-emphasizing of 
such work. Even if the solution will lie to a large extent in the school 
museum, the branch museum, and the traveling show—and probably similar 
devices will be used for adults as well—that is no less the educational prov- 
ince of the museum. 

It is to adult education that Mr. Low pays predominant attention, since 
he concludes that adult education of a “popular” nature must be the 
concentration of museums. The last part of the book treats the methods of 
contacting new elements of the adult public and holding their attention, 
the technique of teaching them, devices for museum display, and finally 
the use of radio and television for public education. 

He leans, however, perhaps a little too heavily on the “popular” nature 
of the new education. Although he insists that learning must not be 
“watered down” for the public, a tendency toward lowering of standards 
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is implied in his too drastic de-emphasis of scholarship. There are dangers 
in asking too little of popular education. Scholarship must continue to 
be encouraged in museums as elsewhere. Expert curatorial activity, lectures 
by the best available scholars, become more important than ever. A broader 
public brings, if anything, an increased obligation to maintain high 
standards, and the museum must join with the schools in maintaining them. 
BLANCHE R. BROWN 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


KENNETH Conant, Early Mediaeval Architecture with Especial Reference to 


Lost Monuments, xi + 34 p., 50 pl. Baltimore, 1942, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $2.00. 


This compact and well illustrated little volume contains the gist of a 
series of six lectures delivered at The Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, November 1939, as part of a Community Art Program sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. For students of the history of 
church architecture, or for that matter of mediaeval architecture in general, 
it is indeed fortunate that Doctor Conant’s observations and arguments set 
forth in these lectures should be recorded. His significant and well known 
studies on French Romanesque architecture, and particularly on the place 
of the Cluniac Romanesque in the development of mediaeval church struc- 
ture, admirably equip him to extend his interests in either direction. This 
he does in eight chapters, using the first six of them to trace the genesis 
and evolution of the mediaeval church down to the developed Romanesque 
of Cluny, the seventh to discuss Cluny itself, and the last to point out the 
relationship of Cluny to subsequent Gothic forms. 

The reviewer, after following the author’s ideas both in this book and 
viva voce, can testify to the unity and continuity of that argument, in 
spite of the many gaps that the history of early church architecture still 
presents. Doctor Conant is at pains to point out at the beginning that the 
buildings which he discusses, if extant at all, are known only by fragments 
and that “what the reader finds here is a series of preliminary studies of 
premier monuments chosen with the intent to show how the art of church 
building progressed from one key project to another.” 

He points out, and rightly, that the “structural history of Christian 
architecture presents an orderly sequence” and that the architectural ex- 
pressions predicated upon these structural systems are likewise orderly, if 
one can dissect them to discover and understand the various “unit- 
elements” employed in the fabrication of Christian monuments. 

The author segregates these “unit-elements,” naming them in historical 
sequence: “open hall, pillared hall, basilica, rotunda, shed form, tower, 
and spire.” 

The plan of the book is then to take the key monuments erected at the 
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sacred sites of the early church, study them in the light of what remains, 
and through contemporary accounts and coeval and subsequent pictorial 
delineations. Where gaps occur Doctor Conant presents restorations in an 
attempt to round out a connected story. These he sets forth as “con- 
jectural” or “preliminary” in the hope that in time other scholars may 
correct them and arrive at definitive solutions. 

Though brief, the argument is clear and orderly. The illustrations are 
well chosen and adequate. The whole forms an admirable outline of what a 
most competent authority believes to have transpired in that groping 
age between the beginning of Christian building and its exultant expres- 
sion in Gothic architecture. 

REXFORD NEWCOMB 
University of Illinois 


Doris Epson and Lucy Barton, Period Patterns, 100 p., 6 plates. Boston, 
1942, Walter H. Baker Company. $2.50. 


This is a supplement to Miss Barton’s Historic Costume for the Stage, 
published in 1935. The text and references are by Miss Barton and the 
forty charts are by Miss Edson. The spiral binding will permit easier use 
of the diagrams when they are enlarged to scale for the purpose of duplicat- 
ing a selected example. The patterns are accompanied by forty figures on 
six plates reproducing photographs that show how these patterns con- 
tribute to the finished products. This little book is eminently practical and 
will be useful primarily to those who have to do with the tailoring and 
dressmaking required by stage, screen, and pageant when the characters 
must wear the clothes of another age. But it will interest some historians of 
art to see how two-dimensional textiles can be transformed into complicated 
three-dimensional ornaments for the human body. Period Patterns reveals 
just how a few of the great number presented in Historic Costume for the 
Stage are constructed. 

A. Puitip MCMAHON 
New York University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Mexican Painter Views Mexican Painting, g p., illustrated, by Jesus 
Guerrero Galvan, Latin American Artist in Residence at the University 
of New Mexico, offers stimulating comments as to the character and 
significance of the work of Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros. The University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 20 cents. 

John Mix Stanley and His Indian Paintings by W. Vernon Kinietz, 48 
p-, 27 pl., is published by the University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
$5.00. 
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André Masson's Anatomy of My Universe, short texts and 34 drawings, 
is published by Curt Valentin, New York. $6.00. 

Two brief catalogues are published by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York: American Realists and Magic Realists, edited by Dorothy C. Miller 
and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 67 p., illustrated; and Painting and Sculpture in 
the Museum of Modern Arts, edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 84 p., illustrated, 
$1.25, each. 

Twelve Bronzes by Jacques Lipchitz, a portfolio of 16 pl., is published 
by Curt Valentin, New York. $2.50. 


OBITUARY 


Henry Focitton, professor of the history of art at Yale University and the 
Collége de France, died on March 3, 1943, at the age of sixty-one. Dr. 
Focillon was formerly director of the Institute of Art and Archaeology in 
Paris and professor of the history of art in the University of Paris. 

A memorial meeting was held for him at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York on May 3, 1943, under the sponsorship of the Metro- 
politan Museum, Yale University, the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, and 
Dumbarton Oaks of Harvard University. 
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THE TEACHING OF ART IN THE 
COLLEGES OF THE UNITED 
STATES' 


Preface 


8 pw teaching of art in our liberal arts colleges has in recent years 
been the subject of much discussion and some argument.’ Its 
purposes, its methods, and its results, and some of the assumptions 
upon which these are based have been analyzed, praised and con- 
demned, but no one has presented any broad and detailed descrip- 
tion of our actual practice. This article is meant to furnish that 
account. Our intention has been to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
number and the kind of undergraduate courses given in the past, 
where these courses placed their emphasis, what historical periods 
and what types of art were singled out for special attention. Among 
the most debated questions of recent years has been the value of 
the general introductory, or “survey” course, and the character and 
weight it should have in the curriculum; another has been the 
relation of the courses in the history of art to those teaching the 
practice of the arts (whether fine or applied), and whether the two 
really belong together in the same art department; a third, more 
general problem, is the relation of the pictorial arts to the entire 


liberal arts program, and how their specific contribution to this 
program can best be realized. Even though such discussions do not 
lead to uniform conclusions for all teachers, they are essential to 
intelligent and self-conscious teaching; this paper is intended to 
provide them with a common ground. 


The study of any existing situation, if it is to go further than 


? The initial suggestion for this article came from Dr. Millard Meiss, who made 
it as Editor of the Art Bulletin. To him, and to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, through Miss Florence Anderson, are due the arrangements and financial 
support which made this study possible; I wish to thank them here for their 
aid. I wish, personally, to thank Miss Anderson for the many helpful suggestic1s 
she made; and especially Dr. Meiss, who throughout has given me the most 
generous and fruitful assistance. Particular credit and thanks are also due 
Mrs. Marjorie D. Mathias, who prepared the charts on which this paper is 
based. Without her intelligent cooperation this paper would not have been 
possible. And I wish finally to thank Miss Myrtilla Avery for her aid and 
criticism, 

*See the articles published over a period of years in Parnassus, and in the last 
year and a half in THe CoLtece Art JouRNAL. Reference can also be made to 


talks and panel discussions at each of the recent annual meetings of the Col- 
lege Art Association. 
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simple narrative, has much more meaning, and so can be of greater 
use, if we know from what the present state of affairs grew and how 
that growth came about. Thus the present study is in a sense a 
history. It is a history that covers the first forty years of this century, 
going back far enough to observe the beginnings of the teaching 
of art in the colleges of this country, at least on any general scale. 
The introduction of art, and especially the history of art, into our 
college studies in the last half of the nineteenth century has already 
been described in excellent detail. Mrs. Hiss and Mrs. Fansler have 
shown us how such colleges as Michigan, The College of the City 
of New York, Rochester, Yale, and Harvard first began to teach art, 
and how such men as Alvah Bradish, Martin Brewer Anderson, J. F. 
Wier, D. Cady Eaton, James Jackson Jarves, and Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton determined the character of that early instruction.’ There is 
no need to repeat their account here. What we wish to do is to follow 
what took place after the direct imprint of the personalities of these 
pioneers wore off, and their message began to diffuse under the 
impact of forces at once less individual and more fundamental. The 
rapid expansion of college instruction, both in numbers of institu- 
tions and in numbers of students; the variety, and sometimes the 
inadequacy of the new students’ backgrounds; the encroachment of 
professional courses; the gradual displacement of the geographical 
center of gravity toward the West and the requirements of newer 
institutions—such forces as these have influenced the whole of college 
teaching. How they are reflected in art instruction is what particu- 
larly interests us here. 

In making a study of such scope one is forced to use certain 
mechanical aids and devices. Upon the decision of what these shall 
be, and upon the subsequent correct interpretation of the “facts” 
they record, rest the character and the value of the results. In this 
instance it was decided to study the growth and change of art teach- 
ing in fifty liberal arts colleges distributed throughout the country, 
colleges which would be representative in the sense of being leading 
types of institutions rather than simply average ones.* This method 


* Priscilla Hiss and Roberta Fansler, Research in Fine Arts in the Colleges and 
Universities of the U.S., Carnegie Corporation, N.Y., 1934, passim. Also, E. Bald- 
win Smith, The Study of The History of Art in Colleges and Universities of the 
United States, Princeton University Press, 1912. 

‘For the decision as to the method of study to be used, I wish particularly 
to thank Dr. Meiss, with whom it was worked out. The fifty colleges were the 
following: MEN: Maine, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Williams, Middlebury, Brown, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, College of the City of New York; WOMEN: 
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was adopted partly as a pure economy of time and effort; but more 
largely because the teaching in colleges such as those chosen deter- 
mines the teaching of the country as a whole—after, perhaps, some 
lapse of time. The fifty institutions were distributed as follows: 
eleven men’s colleges; ten women’s colleges; twenty-nine coeduca- 
tional colleges. Nine of the eleven men’s colleges were private insti- 
tutions, two city or state; nine of the ten women’s colleges were 
private, one a city college. Of the coeducational colleges, twelve were 
private, seventeen were state colleges. Thus of the total of fifty, 
twenty were publicly endowed, thirty privately. Geographically the 
distribution was twenty-three colleges in the East, eight in the South, 
and nineteen in the Middle and Far West.5 

The years chosen for detailed study were the following: 1900, 
1914, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1933, 1937, and 1940, planned to be so spaced 
as to show change and development. 1914 was selected in preference 
to 1915 because by the latter year the effects of the first World War 
were already being felt and the state of affairs was thus abnormal; 
one extra year was added within the last decade to complete a more 
detailed picture. Certain facts concerning each of the fifty colleges 
for each of these years were assembled on charts for purposes of 
comparison.® By the proper reading, confroniation, and comparison 
of the figures thus compiled, sequence, progress, and change over 
the years could be noted. 


A statistical record of this kind necessarily involves simplification, 
and there is the danger that the forced omission of significant, 
though not obvious, differences will produce a certain amount of 
distortion. Thus it might be pointed out that such statistics are not 
a true account of what goes on in classroom and studio throughout 





Bennington, Smith, Wellesley, Wheaton, Vassar, Hunter, Bryn Mawr, Goucher, 
Sophie Newcomb, Mills; COEDUCATIONAL: Cornell, New York University, 
Swarthmore, Johns Hopkins, North Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tulane, Oklahoma A, & M., Texas, Penn State, Pittsburgh, Antioch, Oberlin, 
Ohio State, Indiana, Michigan, Chicago, Northwestern, Illinois, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, California, Southern 
California, Reed. 

*It is obvious that no simple, even spread, whether of type of college or geo- 
graphical location, would have answered our purposes. Many factors had to be 
weighed against each other in the selection of the fifty colleges finally chosen. 
It is realized that other persons, by a slightly different weighing of factors, might 
have arrived at a slightly different list. 

* These charts are now preserved in the offices of the College Art Association 
and may be consulted by anyone who is interested. 
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the country, since the title of a course does not reveal its true con- 
tent, which in each case depends upon the special interests and 
abilities of the teacher and his students. But no one could discover 
the nature of each of the hundreds of courses as intimately as this 
objection implies without listening to every hour of all of them, a 
task obviously impossible. This study has therefore proceeded upon 
what appeared the justifiable assumption that the title of a course 
does tell something as to its content, and that when that title is 
repeated fifty or a hundred times throughout the country, and an- 
other title only three or four times, or not at all, it is possible, with- 
out too great a margin of error, to draw certain conclusions as to 
the character and the implied result of instruction in the arts. But 
the intention of this paper goes no further. We have made no at- 
tempt to judge the values inherent in the situation described. These 
may be variously estimated; indeed, if this study provides a factual 
background for our judgment, if it intensifies and sharpens our 
thinking,—and if it leads to further discussion of what our teaching 
is and what it should be, and so helps us to meet new demands and 
solve new problems, it will have fulfilled its purpose. 

The rather large boundaries of the subject and the various areas 
of teaching it involved seemed to call for some divisions beyond those 
naturally given by a chronological treatment. The reader will there- 
fore find the following subdivisions of the material: 1) Courses that 
are introductory to the arts (these might be “introductions” or “sur- 
veys” or “appreciations”); 2) Further courses in the history of art, 
however general or specialized; 3) Studio courses in the making of 
art. It was also thought advisable to increase the immediate use- 
fulness of this paper by a modification of its chronological treatment. 
Each of the sections, therefore, begins rather than ends with a 
survey of conditions as they existed in 1940, the last year of our 
study; this is followed by an account, in chronological order, from 
1900 on, of each of the kinds of courses mentioned, so that the de- 
velopment leads back once more to 1940. In this way the history 
sheds light upon the contemporary situation." 


"The reader will find that the greater part of this paper is Cevoted to the 
teaching of courses in art history. This emphasis has been deliberate. It repre- 
sents no judgment or implied criticism of the relative importance of art history 
and studio practice in the undergraduate curriculum, but rather the chief 
interests of the membership of the College Art Association. 





I. The State of the Introductory Course in 1940 


By 1940 forty-one of the fifty liberal arts colleges included in our 
review had adopted as a basic part of their art program some course 
intended to serve as a general introduction to the arts. These intro- 
ductory courses were distributed throughout the country, and were 
given by all types of colleges. The widespread need and usefulness 
thus indicated was due to the generally inadequate training of the 
high school student in the understanding of the arts.* Since the 
fundamental training that the colleges demanded in history, in the 
sciences, in English, in some foreign language, was lacking in the 
arts, the colleges felt the necessity of filling the gap before allowing 
their students to go on with further work, and their answer was the 
introductory course. The methods used by the different colleges for 
this purpose were not identical, but there were, on the whole, two 
kinds of courses. One was the chronological survey course, a sort of 
promissory review of the whole history of art, which, in the common 
phrase, “hit the high spots.” The other was systematic, and non- 
chronological in its approach, a course that might contain more or 
less history (as distinct from chronology), but picked its examples 
freely to illustrate important ideas and problems. Thus Columbia's 
course was described as “an introduction . . . through systematic 
analysis of the formal structure and content of great works drawn 
from many periods and regions.” Other courses analyzed style and 
expression by juxtaposition and contrast of periods and works 
chosen without regard to chronological sequence, instead of by the 
emphasis upon development and growth, characteristic of the chron- 
ological introductory course. The division between these two kinds 
of courses was about equal, with the colleges of the West and Middle 
West showing a slight preference for the non-chronological ap- 
proach. Almost all of these courses, of whichever type, were given 
for three hours a week during two semesters. The occasional much 
briefer course—such as Smith’s two semester:one hour, or City Col- 
lege’s one semester: two hour course, both non-chronological—was, 
paradoxically, designed for the student who would take this one 
fundamental course and no other. 

Very few colleges included such an introduction to the arts among 
their basic requirements for the B.A. degree. Though they asked 
for elementary courses in English, a foreign language, and the 


* Concerning this, and something of its remedy, see Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., “Art 
Before College,” CoLLeck ArT JOURNAL, May, 1942, I, 4, 94-98. 
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sciences as part of their entrance requirements, and prescribed fur- 
ther work in these fields at the college level, they did not ask for a 
similar knowledge of the arts. Even the outstanding exceptions to 
this rule, City College, Hunter, and Columbia in the East, Penn 
State and Antioch (with a combined general arts course) in the 
Middle West, and Southern Calfiornia (with an art or music re- 
quirement) in the Far West, demanded only that a bare minimum 
of time be spent upon the arts.® Students majoring in the history of 
art, however, were required to take the introductory course in eleven 
of the fifty colleges, and many other institutions throughout the 
country recommended it as the normal way in which to begin work. 

At some colleges both types of survey courses were given, the 
chronological course usually being the longer and more detailed of 
the two. Smith was the first, in 1914, to establish this practice, and 
in 1940 it was to be found at Maine, Harvard, Columbia, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh as well. Columbia even gave three such courses, 
one of each kind in addition to the non-chronological course re- 
quired of all students for the B.A.’° The practice of offering both 
kinds of introductory courses was more prevalent in 1933 and 1937, 
when it was established in some ten of the fifty colleges, and it has 
declined since that time. It was usually designed to meet the inter- 
ests of different groups of students, the chronological approach being 
intended primarily as a preparation for majors in the history of art. 
Credit was usually not given for both courses. In general, there were 
few restrictions as to when in his college career the student might 
take these introductions; the most widespread requirement was that 
they be taken in the freshman or sophomore year, although occa- 
sionally—as at Bowdoin and Brown—freshmen might be excluded, 
or—as at Wheaton—only juniors and seniors admitted. 

Those occasional introductory courses which in the past had been 
restricted to seniors, and in this restriction betrayed their adherence 
to that group of cultural fill-ins that were meant to “round out” a 
pre-professional specialization, had by this time altogether disap- 
peared. 


* The requirement at City College and at Hunter, for example, was a course 
which met twice a week for one semester, and which received a credit at one 
point. Columbia required the equivalent of two hours a week for one semester, 
and a credit of two points. 

* One course was a section of the Humanities course, a general college require- 
ment. The chronological course was a two semester course; the non-chronological 
course was for one semester. 
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A third, and very different kind of introduction to the arts need 
not be analyzed here. The general introduction to studio work, that 
is, to the making of art, is of such a character that it will be dis- 
cussed below in relation to those courses for which it prepares. 
There was, however, another type of work carried on in the studio 
which it is proper to mention in connection with the history of art: 
this used the studio as a “laboratory” and employed laboratory 
methods (parallel to those in the sciences) to supplement and clarify 
the classroom and library study of the history of art through prac- 
tical exercises in technique and style. Among our fifty colleges this 
laboratory method was to be found only at Wellesley, where it 
formed an integral part of most of the courses in the history of art; 
as each style or period was discussed in the classroom the student was 
asked further to deepen her understanding of its intention and 
expression by executing some work in the same manner. Since the 
emphasis was upon a laboratory demonstration, there was a mini- 
mum demand for personal creative skill. At Harvard there were two 
practical courses one of which was introductory, likewise related 
to the history of art, called the “Theory of Drawing and Painting 
and Principles of Design.” As their title suggests, however, these were 
closely related to aesthetic theory (with historical applications), and 
rather than being laboratory sections of other courses, they consti- 
tuted a self-contained program." 

It is instructive to compare these introductory courses in art with 
those given in the music departments of the same fifty colleges. In 
number, courses in the history of music exceeded those in the history 
of art: 46 to 41. Moreover, the great majority of these courses (thirty- 
nine) were by 1940, non-chronological in character, although this 
was not always the case. Besides Southern California’s requirement 
of music or art which we have mentioned above, only City College 
and Hunter College asked all of their students to take such a course 
in music. Mr. Randall Thompson, in 1935, found that all of the 
thirty institutions he studied, offered at least one course in “Music 
History and Literature, and that curious blend of the secondary 
considerations of each, the Appreciation of Music.’?* He found that 


“For the nature of these two approaches the reader is referred to Arthur 
Pope, An Introduction to Drawing and Painting, 4 vols., Cambridge, 1929, 
and Sirarpie Der Nersessian, “The Direct Approach in the Study of Art His- 
tory”, COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, March, 1942, I, 3, 54-60. The Wellesley laboratory 
method has been adopted at Mount Holyoke. 

* Randall Thompson, College Music, New York, 1935, pp. 17-19- 
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these courses all started with some “definition of essential terms,” 
but then might approach their subject in one of three ways: first, 
by a chronological study of composers; secondly, by a division ac- 
cording to musical forms (each studied and analyzed separately); 
and thirdly by a separation according to media which grouped to- 
gether the literature of each instrument without regard for period 
and form. He states that the first of the approaches was the least 
used because it forced the beginner to listen at the outset to early 
music that was difficult and discouraging. This explains why in the 
great majority of our fifty colleges the introductory course in music 
was non-chronological in its method. These reasons also suggest the 
great difficulties and dangers of establishing similar teaching meth- 
ods in the different arts. Because, though opinions may vary con- 
cerning the relative acceptance of early and more recent forms by 
the beginning student in the plastic arts, all would agree that the 
early work is much more familiar and more readily understood than 
in music.'8 


II. The History of the Introductory Course: 1900-1940 


In 1940 all of our fifty colleges had programs in the history of 
art, and we have seen that forty-one of them included an introduc- 
tory course as part of this program. In 1900 only thirty of the forty- 
eight institutions then existing gave work in the history of art, and 


of these only eight offered general introductory courses to their 
students. Two of the eight courses, those at Minnesota and Ohio, 
divided their time between studio and classroom, while one other, 
at Mills, was that kind of inclusive introduction to all of the arts 
which at a later date came to be known as an integrated course in the 
humanities. If we except the course in freehand and mechanical 
drawing required by Johns Hopkins (at that time a men’s college 
only), Mills College was the only one of the fifty colleges that re- 
quired of its students for the B.A. degree any work at all in the 
plastic arts. 

Introductory courses in music developed more rapidly. Already 
at this early date there were thirteen such courses, none of which, 

* The nature of the arts themselves, and the consequent problems in their 
teaching are not the only questions involved. The specific training of the stu- 
dent in schools, and the general interest in, and knowledge of, the art make 
a great difference. There can be no question but that in this country the average 


student comes to college with a knowledge of music, and an interest in it, far 
beyond that which he possesses of art. 
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however, was a general college requirement. It is perhaps a com- 
mentary upon departmental isolation that has changed little since 
then that only Wellesley and Colorado offered introductory courses 
in both music and art, while seventeen colleges gave one but not the 
other. The art surveys even at this time were divided as to method, 
half being chronological, half non-chronological in their approach. 
The music surveys, however, leaned heavily toward the chronological 
side; only two of the thirteen (Columbia and Wellesley) being non- 
chronological courses. We have seen that the almost equal division 
among the art surveys was to persist, while in music there was a 
strong shift in later years to the non-chronological treatment of the 
subject. 

From 1900 to 1910 the number of introductions to art rose only 
from eight to ten, the only significant change being that three eastern 
institutions now were included among the nine. One of these was 
Brown, another was the newly enlarged City College, which from 
the start made art a requirement for all students, a regulation which 
it has abandoned for only a brief period since then.** The third was 
Wellesley, whose “Outline Course in the History of Art” was re- 
stricted to seniors having done no other work in the field. From 
1910 to 1914, however, the number of these introductions more than 
doubled, reaching nineteen of the forty-nine colleges. Fifteen 
years were needed to double the number again; by 1920 it appeared 
in twenty-eight; by 1925, in thirty-two; and by 1930, in thirty-seven 
of the institutions. In the fourth decade of our study it increased 
by only four, so that we may say that just over four-fifths of the 
colleges studied then offered some general introduction to art. 

During the forty years span, therefore, the introduction to the 
arts showed a decided numerical and proportional increase. Over 
the same period the type of course that was given showed very little 
proportionate change: there was only a slight increase in the ratio 
of the non-chronological courses. This tendency was most clearly 
distinguished among the women’s colleges of the East; among them, 
in the period 1910 to 1925, the chronological course was dominant, 
by 1930 the two were given in equal numbers, and by 1937 the non- 
chronological course was a slight favorite. 

The practice of giving both types of introductory courses ap- 
peared first on our charts in the realm of music, when in 1910 Sophie 


“See Hiss and Fansler, op. cit., p. 7. 
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. Newcomb and Oberlin offered their students the choice of the two 
courses. In 1914 Smith College adopted the principle for both art 
and music, and has adhered to it ever since.** As noted above, the 
intention in most cases, and often the requirement, was that the 
historical course would be taken by majors in the history of art, the 
other by the general student. The practice was however never gen- 
erally adopted for either music or art. 

The history of those courses introductory to studio work in the 
arts will be considered in a later section of this paper. Here we may 
remark simply that in general they began somewhat later, and never 
kept pace in popularity with the general review of the history of art. 

During these same years, on the contrary, the survey in music, 
which we have seen began somewhat sooner than the survey in art 
history, kept consistently abreast of it. From the seven chronological 
courses offered in 1900, the number increased to twenty-one courses 
offered in 1910; twenty-seven in 1914; twenty-nine in 1920; thirty- 
three in 1925; thirty-six in 1930 (when there were thirty-seven art 
courses); forty in 1933; and forty-four in 1937. These courses met the 
same kind of need as the surveys in art. Each was designed to pro- 
vide that groundwork in its subject which the student entering 
college was supposed to have in the traditional academic subjects. 
Since the college did not require these newer studies for entrance, 
and most high schools did not furnish them, elementary training in 
them had to be offered within the college itself.** It was thus natural 
that the two, growing out of—and in a sense remedies for—a similar 
situation, should have developed together. The introduction to art, 
which began later, expanded somewhat faster. On the other hand 
the music survey showed a very definite trend to abandon the chrono- 
logical approach with which it began in favor of a non-chronological, 
systematic treatment. This trend was most marked among the wom- 
en’s colleges of the East, and slowest in the state colleges of the 
Middle and Far West. We have quoted above the statement of Mr. 
Randall Thompson which points out that the comparative difficulty 
and inaccessibility of the music before the nineteenth century, makes 
a chronological plan inadvisable for an introductory course, or that 
at least the music educators assume that this is so. For whatever 
reasons (the greater accessibility of historical forms of art compared 

* When first introduced these two courses were designed to differentiate be- 


tween the art major and the student with a major interest in other fields. 
* See Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., op. cit. 
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to music, a growth and development in art that demands a study 
of earlier forms first where this is not necessary in music, the 
diversity and difficulty of modern art, professional tradition) the 
assumption of art historians, as shown by the kinds of courses they 
offered, has been just the opposite. These differences in practice 
between art and music are worthy of further examination and study, 
since they would help us to make clear and explicit the present 
assumptions on which our teaching is based and the extent of their 
validity, and to decide how many real similarities there can and 
should be in the teaching of the different arts. 


III. Courses in the History of Art in 1940 


By 1940 the fifty colleges chosen for study had on their books a 
total offering of nearly eight hundred courses in the history of art, 
although not all of this number would be given in any one semester 
or academic year. The range of choice open to any single student 
depended, naturally, upon the college he attended, but at each one 
he could have found something to do. The greatest number of 
courses was available at Harvard (61), Yale (48), Smith (37), Welles- 
ley (33), Michigan (30), Chicago (30), Washington (28), Oberlin (28), 
Bryn Mawr (25), Wisconsin (24), Wheaton (23), and Cornell (22). 
The smallest range was at Georgia and Oklahoma, which gave only 
three courses, and at Maine, Middlebury and City College, which 
offered but four. A major in the history of art was possible at thirty- 
nine of the fifty colleges. The majority of these consisted entirely of 
historical courses, but eight of them required as well some work in 
the studio, and at least two others permitted its inclusion. Something 
less than half of the colleges having a major in the history of art 
asked their students to take the courses making up the major in any 
particular sequence. Strictest in this respect was Princeton, which 
laid out courses for the sophomore, junior, and senior years which 
together constituted four-fifths of the major requirement. 

The number of instructors employed to teach these courses was 
greater than it ever had been before: some one hundred and seventy 
taught the history of art exclusively; another eighty gave some atten- 

™ These course totals are compiled from those listed in the college bulletins 
as open to undergraduates. Thus these totals include some “middle-group” 
courses, and even some courses designed mainly for graduates. One of the 
reasons that the Harvard total was so large was that undergraduates were ad- 
mitted to almost all graduate courses. At Princeton, on the other hand, totals 


were small because a separation was maintained, and because the course unit 
used was a larger one than at most institutions. 
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tion to the history of art but devoted most of their time to the studio; 
while over two hundred taught in the studio alone. 

These statistical totals tell us little except that the field had con- 
tinued its steady growth. The distribution of the courses and their 
concentration in particular periods and on particular arts, however, 
are interesting and revealing.’* Perhaps the greatest surprise is the 
field of classical art, which boasted of some one hundred twenty- 
eight out of the eight hundred courses, a number and a proportion 
considerably greater than that for any other field or period. The 
percentage of the total was, to be sure, somewhat smaller than at any 
previous date, as we shall presently see. But there is no doubt that 
it was far above the percentage of courses treating the same periods 
offered in their respective fields by comparable departments of the 
liberal arts college such as language, literature, and history.’ The 
interest thus shown in the antique was perhaps equalled in certain 
departments of philosophy which had a special concern for ancient 
thought, although almost surely this was not true in general through- 
out the country. Since by 1940 only a negligible number of these 
courses in classical art were offered outside history of art departments 
(formerly courses in ancient art were given by the classics and occa- 
sionally the history departments), this high figure becomes doubly 
significant because it represented the total interest of the college in 
classical art and the chief means by which the modern student in- 
terpreted the spirit and the heritage of classical civilization.*®° We 


* Some explanation is required concerning the historical period divisions that 
have been used. These were: classical, medieval, renaissance, baroque, and mod- 
ern. It was fully realized that these periods are not equivalents, that some are 
historically much longer, and stylistically more diversified than others. Thus the 
classical included not only Greek and Roman, but also those more general 
courses which began with some treatment of other early Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions; the medieval period was taken to include the Early Christian; the baroque 
to include the rococo, and the modern the nineteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies. Such divisions are, moreover, not exactly comparable to those made in 
other fields of study. This is especially true for the modern which, in languages 
for example, has reference to works and artists much more recent than those 
included in the arts under this term, The divisions do nevertheless reflect cur- 
rent practice, and this practice reflects the usual way in which the whole field 
is taught and studied. 

* Comparisons with other fields are not due to specific research done on teach- 
ing practice in those fields. They are based on the writer’s own experience and 
on informal talks with teachers and scholars working outside the field of art. 

* There was some study of classical civilization carried on outside the classics 
departments, notably in philosophy, and also by means of the “classics in trans- 
lation.” 
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need only consider the high rate of threatened mortality among 
classical language departments to grasp the important function ful- 
filled by these many courses in classical art. 

From the classical field on, we encounter descending numbers and 
smaller percentages. The arts of the medieval and renaissance periods 
were given almost equal attention (one hundred seven and one 
hundred four courses respectively out of the eight hundred total); 
an attention somewhat less than that devoted to classical art, but 
almost double that paid to the baroque period. Modern art again 
was of slightly less importance than the baroque, it being the subject 
of some fifty-five specialized courses. Courses which dealt exclusively 
with American art, composed a small group; forty of them were 
offered throughout the country, and of these five dealt with the art 
of Latin America." 

These figures were not compiled exclusively on the basis of course 
titles. It was necessary to recognize that the name of a course does 
not always cover all of its content; that a course called “Renaissance 
to Modern Art” included some baroque art, one entitled “Northern 
Painting” probably began with some consideration of late medieval 
work, while a “Modern Painting” course might finish with a few 
hours devoted to American painting. In setting down these numbers, 
therefore, we have tried to estimate such “hidden” attention to the 
various periods; but a careful examination and analysis of syllabi 
might necessitate some revision. Nevertheless the essential conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the facts would remain: that the closer we 
approach the art of our own time, the less study, analysis, and time 
and effort devoted to an historical understanding there seemed to 
be. It may be objected that these statistics overlook the many general 
courses, announced as the “History of Painting,” or “European 
Architecture,” that in the smaller departments constituted the great- 
er part of the curriculum, and in the larger ones preceded the stu- 
dent’s more specialized work, and which, by stressing what the latter 
passed over more lightly, filled in the gaps. But it would seem clear 
that, in usual practice at least, where the general courses were con- 
sidered the more elementary, and were given by the same instruc- 
tors as those more specialized, just the reverse was true. Preparation 

“From an absolute historical point of view courses in American art constitute 
a group of an entirely different character than the older divisions. The reasons 


for separating them out, rather than including them with “baroque” or “modern” 
will of course be obvious to the reader. 
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in the general courses for later work, and for work which reflected 
the scholarly interests of the same teachers, rather than correcting 
the balance quite naturally tilted it further in the direction we have 
already noted, toward the older periods and styles. 

A record of these same eight hundred courses divided by kinds 
of art rather than by chronological periods reveals nothing to alter 
our above interpretation of the distribution of work in the history 
of art. Among the entire fifty colleges, the emphasis in the specialized 
courses was heavily on those that dealt exclusively with painting; 
their total equalled the combined total of courses dealing with archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Moreover, the coeducational colleges (which 
we have seen are largely public colleges), were found to give even 
more attention to painting than the men’s and women’s institutions. 
But before forming any conclusion from these figures we must take 
into account the fact that unspecified courses in the classical and 
medieval periods (i.e., courses not classified according to the particu- 
lar art they treat) necessarily tended to deal largely with architecture 
and sculpture. We have noted above that there were more such 
general courses than there were for the later periods. Thus, taking 
all courses and times together, the balance among the arts was some- 
what restored. But for all periods from the renaissance on, just the 
reverse held true: on the one hand most of the unspecified courses 
within this span tended to deal largely with painting; on the other, 
most of the courses in the history of painting that were limited to a 
particular period fell within this span. This double emphasis meant 
that renaissance painting, the most popular of the arts within the 
most popular of these later periods, was studied out of all proportion 
to renaissance architecture and sculpture, and received a detailed 
treatment approximately equal to that accorded classical sculpture 
or medieval architecture. Modern architecture and sculpture, as the 
arts given the least attention within the period given the least atten- 
tion, were the least studied of all fields of western art. The indica- 
tions of these figures are reinforced by a fact not shown upon our 
charts, namely, the various and often generous meanings of the word 
“modern” as it was used in course titles. Its use even in its usual 
sense of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was broader than in 
other historical fields, but it might, and often did, describe surveys 
that went as far back as Giotto, thus overlapping and adding to the 
study of the renaissance and the baroque.”? So we are led back once 


*Instances of this practice were courses at such different institutions as 
Princeton and City College. 
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more to the falling line of emphasis as we come up the years from 
antique times to the present day. 


IV. Courses in the History of Art: 1900-1940 


The history of art was first taught in this country—at least on any 
wide scale—some twenty-five years before the beginning of this study. 
Mrs. Hiss and Mrs. Fansler have shown that it began most commonly 
as the study of classical art, and for a while continued to grow largely 
within the confines of departments of classics. When courses outside 
the realm of the antique were added, they too were often given by 
classical scholars. This arrangement, which was true of the nine- 
teenth century, was still true in 1900.7 At that date thirty of the 
forty-eight colleges we are studying offered some one hundred forty 
courses in the history of art. They employed forty-three instructors 
to teach these courses, and in addition some fifteen who divided their 
attention between studio and classroom. Over half (seventy-five) of 
the courses taught were in classical art or archeology, and of these 
one-third were given by classical language departments, and as many 
more again by departments of classical archeology. At many insti- 
tutions the only courses available were those in classical art given 
by classics departments; this was the case at Maine, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, North Carolina, Ohio State, and Iowa. At Oberlin, the three 
courses not in archeology were given by the history department. Of 
fields other than the antique, the renaissance—especially the ren- 
aissance in Italy—was much the most popular. Wellesley, for ex- 
ample, included six semesters of Italian renaissance painting among 
its fourteen courses. Even here, however, the total was less than a 
third of the classical. Medieval architecture fell far behind even this 
small number. The word “baroque” occurred in the title of but one 
course—given at Brown; the word “modern” completed the title of 
this same course and three others—of which one was in medieval to 
modern art, and two in renaissance to modern architecture. Ameri- 
can art was the subject of a single course, given, strikingly enough, 
not in an art department, but in the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. And among all the colleges it was possible to 
major in the history of art only at Wellesley. Already at this date 


*See Hiss and Fansler, op. cit., p. 2g: “. . . classical art soon came to be the 
chief study of early art departments. Harvard, Wisconsin, Michigan, Syracuse, 
Ohio State, Princeton, California, Western Reserve, and Cornell were all offering 
courses before 1890 on ancient art. These included Roman archeology, Greek 
sculpture, and Greek excavations.” 
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Wellesley had adopted the essence of its laboratory method; its 
catalogue stated that “students in the history of art are required 
to use laboratory methods.” At Harvard Professor Ross had begun 
his course in “Theory of Design; Pure Design (Balance, Rhythm, 
Harmony) and Design in Representation.” Harvard also offered a 
course in “Delineation, Color, Chiaroscuro, with some considerations 
of Historic Forms of Art.” 

By 1910 the number of offerings in the history of art had jumped 
more than fifty per cent to two hundred fifty, while a proportionately 
smaller increase had augmented classical art to one hundred and 
twenty, or somewhat less than half the total. All of Maine’s seven 
courses were part of the program of the Greek department. At Yale 
there were eight semesters of classical archeology, and two of orien- 
tal art in the department of history. Harvard offered twenty-five 
different courses, Bryn Mawr twenty-two, and Wellesley fifteen. The 
renaissance still shaded the middle ages in popularity (thirty-eight to 
twenty-eight). “Modern” was now the concluding word in the titles 
of fifteen courses (eleven in architecture, and four in “baroque to 
modern” art), while thete were three courses entirely devoted to 
modern art. In view of the broad, very inclusive way in which this 
word was still used in 1940, as has been noted above, we may be 
permitted to wonder with what proportion of modern works these 
last three courses really dealt. There were, finally, two semesters of 
American art at the University of Chicago. 

Four years later, in 1914, though the numbers had again increased, 
the proportions remained almost unchanged. Out of the sixteen 
courses which made up one of the largest departmental offerings in 
the Middle West, Chicago offered eleven in classical art and only one 
in the medieval period. A year’s study of baroque painting at Bryn 
Mawr marked the first appearance of baroque art as an independent 
course unit. Though modern art now formed the subject of three 
separate courses, American art had again fallen to only one, which 
was given at Mills College.” 

By 1920 forty-two of the forty-nine colleges had available at least 
a minimum of work in the history of art, and among them they gave 
a total of some three hundred and eighty courses. It is striking that 
the nine women’s colleges offered fifty more courses than the seventy- 
five given by the ten men’s institutions. Baroque and modern art 


™* Harvard's course in “Methods and Processes,” introduced by 1914 is not 
here considered because it was, properly speaking, a graduate course. 
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increased more rapidly than the older fields, and American art took 
a sudden jump to eight semesters offered at seven different institu- 
tions, among which, however, was included no eastern men’s college. 
Certain noteworthy exceptions to the general rule of distribution 
also made their appearance: though art courses given outside history 
of art departments had in general almost disappeared, they per- 
sisted in a few instances. Thus Wisconsin listed only three courses, 
two in classical art in the Greek department, and one in German art 
in the German department. At Southern California the courses in 
classical, renaissance, and Spanish art were given by the Greek, art, 
and Spanish departments respectively. Other examples of excep- 
tional programs were those of Wheaton, which gave no specialized 
classical course; Yale, which required two semesters of Italian renais- 
sance art, but no others, for its studio art majors; and Chicago, which 
out of a total of seventeen semesters of work, listed eleven specialized 
courses in the Italian renaissance, but not one in medieval art. By 
1925 Chicago had substituted a more balanced program, but it was 
not until 1930 that Wheaton added to its list a special classical art 
course, which was then given by the classical civilization department. 
Three other departments that may be noted were those at Johns 
Hopkins, North Carolina, and Cornell, all of which until after 1933 
concentrated entirely on offerings in classical art and archeology. 
Until 1925 Kentucky, Georgia, and Alabama gave only introductory 
survey courses. In that year the latter two each listed one further 
course, but again showed none for 1930. 

In spite of such particular instances, which we may presume were 
usually dependent upon personal factors and represented no general 
trend, the development during the next twenty years was remark- 
ably steady and uniform. Purely quantitatively, the expansion was 
much greater during the second decade of this period. From 1920 to 
1930 the number of our fifty colleges offering work, rose from forty- 
three to forty-six, and from 1930 to 1940 from forty-six to fifty. Here 
there was no proportionate change. But the number of courses given 
by these institutions increased from three hundred eighty in 1920 to 
five hundred ten in 1930, and then by 1940 had jumped to the total 
of seven hundred and ninety-five, which we have already recorded. 
It is, moreover, worthy of note that, for our particular fifty institu- 
tions at least, there was no break in the steadily mounting numbers 
of courses and instructors. The chart for 1933 in tabulating the 
effect of the depression years might be expected to record such a 
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break had it occurred, but the course total for that year was sur- 
prisingly greater, compared with 1930, since it increased from five 
hundred ten to six hundred thirty-five. It is true that the teaching 
staffs exhibited no corresponding expansion; in fact, they remained 
almost at a standstill. Yet the slight change was still an increase: 
there were one hundred forty teachers in the history of art in 1930, 
and one hundred forty-five in 1933; there were fifty-nine teaching 
history and studio work in 1930, and sixty-three in 1933; while the 
number of instructors in the studio stayed at one hundred fifty-four. 
Thus what increase there was took place within the history of art. 

Throughout this whole period the nine women’s colleges together 
gave more courses than the eleven men’s colleges, though no single 
one of them ever equalled Harvard’s tremendous variety.** During 
these entire two decades, courses in the renaissance outnumbered 
those in medieval art, but the latter subject developed faster, and, 
finally, in 1940, it drew slightly ahead. Over the country as a whole, 
baroque and modern art maintained almost equal popularity, but 
the modern consistently ranked ahead of the baroque in the South 
and in the Middle West, while the baroque found a larger following 
in the East. The interest in the baroque appeared somewhat later, 
and after 1925, it developed more rapidly than the modern; but the 
expansion of both continued at an even pace, each more than tri- 
pling during a time when the total of courses little more than 
doubled. Significantly enough, American art developed on an en- 
tirely different, much more irregular, pattern. From 1920 to 1933, 
while all courses increased by more than two hundred and fifty (over 
sixty-five per cent), those in American art increased a total of one 
course—from eight in 1920 to nine in 1933. And then, in contrast, 
the next seven years, to 1940, showed a multiplication nearly four- 
fold. The exact content of these thirty-five courses in American art 
is of course not known to us. But it is perhaps suggestive that whereas 
the first course dealing with Latin American art, and this in a re- 
stricted fashion only, appeared on our list as late as 1937 (“Spanish 
Colonial Architecture” at the University of Southern California); 
by 1940 the number had grown to five. It is not unwarranted to 
suggest that some at least of those entitled simply “American Art” 
had during the same period somewhat broadened their scope to 
include the art of our neighbors to the south. 


* See note 17. 
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V. The Introductory Studio Course 


We have discussed above three kinds of courses introductory to 
the arts, which, though differing in method, had the common aim 
of surveying and approaching the history of art. There is a fourth 
kind of course which is of another category: the introduction to 
future studio work, that is, to the future making of art. In 1940 the 
number of these primary studio courses given in our fifty colleges 
was less than half the number of the introductions to the history of 
art. Moreover, the fifteen that were offered showed a clear concentra- 
tion in type of college and geographical area. Ten of the fifteen (and 
two others that combined work in the classroom and studio) were to 
be found in coeducational colleges of the South and the Middle 
West; and among these ten colleges, eight stressed programs in the 
training of teachers. 

The intent of these courses was well shown by the fact that eleven 
out of the fifteen were required of students majoring in work in 
the studio. Four such introductory courses were given by women’s 
colleges, while (if we except Harvard’s laboratory course, for the 
reasons already given) the only one to be found among the men’s 
colleges was at Bowdoin. These basic courses, however, were by no 
means uniform in character or intention. Some, as at Goucher, 
were primarily oriented toward a program in the history of art and 
therefore stressed a “knowledge of general principles of design and 
of the use of materials” as necessary for “an understanding of works 
of art.” Others were intended as the start of a strenuous studio 
program. Chicago’s “Practical Introduction to Art” was a “study of 
the means of expression used in the arts of design: discussion of the 
elements involved in the creative process.” Iowa gave a “Drawing” 
course in the “elements of art structure,” while “Art Forms” at IIli- 
nois included both drawing and clay modelling. Georgia, with a 
specialized program heavily weighted on the studio side, wished its 
general “Art Survey” to provide “a basis for the development of 
good taste and art appreciation”; while Bowdoin, which gave no 
other studio courses at all, taught “the fundamentals of design with 
special reference to pictorial composition” and at the same time gave 
“systematic training in drawing and painting.” 

It was not in 1940 alone that the studio introduction was less 
frequent than the general introduction to the history of art: this has 
, * These quotations are taken from the 1940 catalogues of the respective col- 
eges. 
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been true throughout the period we have studied. Mrs. Hiss and 
Mrs. Fansler have pointed out that “many history of art courses 
found their way to permanent academic footing as an outgrowth from 
essentially practical art departments which had at first used the 
history courses only as a very general background.”*" Nevertheless, 
in 1900 no survey which introduced the student to the practice of 
art was to be found among the fifty colleges whose records were 
examined, although Wellesley did give a closely related course. At 
this date Johns Hopkins, then a men’s college, required freehand 
and mechanical drawing of all its students; and in other institutions 
there were a few courses of double approach, which, though includ- 
ing practical work put their emphasis on history. The true studio 
introduction did not make its appearance upon our charts until 
1910, and then in only two instances. One of these was at Brown, 
which gave this, as well as the rest of its studio courses at the Rhode 
Island School of Design; the other, at Northwestern, was called 
“Principles of Art Expression,” and was largely preparatory to 
further work in the field of interior decoration. 

By 1914 the number of studio introductions had risen to three, but 
for one of these at Hunter, the student received no academic credit. 
This number may be compared to the nineteen introductory courses 
in the history of art offered during the same year. By 1920 Oberlin 
had added a studio introduction, Washington University had sep- 
arated its practical-historical course of 1914 into two independent 
units, and Sophie Newcomb then gave such a combined classroom- 
studio survey. By 1925 there were four practical survey courses, all 
of them in the Middle West; by 1930 there were five in the Middle 
West, and one each in the East, the South, and the West. In 1933 
Antioch introduced a course in “Applied Aesthetics” which went 
further than the “Humanities” courses at Chicago and later at Co- 
lumbia in that it combined into one course studio and classroom 
work in the pictorial arts and work in music. By this date six intro- 
ductions to studio practice were given by eastern women’s colleges, 
in addition to one at Mills; but by 1937 this number had dropped 
to four. Among the men’s colleges of the eastern seaboard its only 
appearance was the one we have already noted, at Bowdoin in 1940. 
Throughout the entire span of our survey, therefore, the number of 
general introductions to the practice of art was never any greater 
than it was in 1940, and we have seen that then the number was less 
than half of the comparable courses in the history of art. 


* Hiss and Fansler, op. cit., p. 27. 





VI. Courses in the Studio 


The fifty colleges we have been studying gave in 1940 many more 
courses in the making of art in the studio than they did in the study 
of art in the classroom. Studio courses of all kinds—those in “fine” 
art as well as those in “applied” art—totalled well over one thou- 
sand, compared to the some eight hundred in the history of art. 
But in spite of these totals, an examination of the distribution of the 
studio courses among the colleges, the groups in which they are 
offered, and their classification within the liberal arts program, re- 
veals a statistical picture much less well defined and much less easily 
read, Whereas by 1940 every college gave some attention to the history 
of art, eight of the fifty made no provision at all for studio work. 
Some others, for example Reed, apparently recognizing the neces- 
sity, or wishing to lend a more professional character to their offer- 
ings than they felt themselves able to achieve, gave their work in 
the studio off the campus through association with professional art 
schools. Much of the work of the rest of the colleges was linked in 
one or another of its phases with pointedly pre-professional training. 
There is thus the suggestion that the practice of art bursts the bound- 
aries of the liberal arts framework. 

In the East especially, the omissions are strongly in evidence. Of 
the eastern men’s colleges, five offered no courses in the studio at all, 
while the slim programs of the rest made no real attempt at any 
sort of rounded training within the undergraduate years. In most 
cases they gave the impression of being adjuncts of the history of art. 
The two exceptions were at Brown and at Yale, though the courses 
at Brown were given by the Rhode Island School of Design. At Yale 
the student might prepare in the college itself for graduate work in 
the School of Fine Arts. Even less independent than courses in “fine” 
art, are those generally classified as “applied” art: in the men’s colleges 
almost all were preparatory to professional work in architecture, 
and were given in schools of architecture which allowed the under- 
graduate entrance to them. The fifteen courses, both “fine” and “ap- 
plied” at City College composed almost the only list that aimed at 
completeness, but here the orientation was rather directly toward the 
training of teachers and at least the partial satisfaction of state board 
requirements. None of the men’s colleges offered those sequences of 
“crafts” courses that were to be found in such abundance elsewhere. 

The most immediately striking fact of the studio departments in 
the women’s colleges was the great unevenness of their programs. 
Some had no—or almost no—courses, others gave their main atten- 
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tion to work in the studio, and this variety contrasted with their 
generally large programs in the history of art. They ranged from 
Bryn Mawr’s complete absorption in the history of art and arche- 
ology to the great emphasis put by Bennington, Hunter and Sophie 
Newcomb upon studio work; only at Smith and at Mills were his- 
tory and studio work in equal favor.** It is to be noted, however, 
that though studio practice was not always a part of the history of 
art, considerable work in history was offered (though not always 
required) by those departments which concentrated upon a training 
in the making of art. Thus all the departments gave numerous 
courses in the history of art, but the importance and weight of the 
courses within the departments was very different. It is significant 
also that those colleges which emphasized the history of art offered 
their students practical experience almost exclusively in the making 
of the fine, rather than of the applied arts, and that within the fine 
arts they concentrated for the most part—as did the men’s colleges— 
upon drawing and painting. This ties in directly with that emphasis 
upon historical courses in painting which we have noted above. 
Those colleges, on the other hand, which subordinated the history 
of art to the making of art, as Sophie Newcomb and Hunter, de- 
veloped elaborate programs in both the fine and the applied arts, 
and in the latter field gave many courses of the crafts variety. Along 
with these, and showing why they were included, were many semes- 
ters of art education, indicating, as did the degrees that were offered, 
that much of the work was pre-professional training for future teach- 
ers in the elementary and the secondary schools. 

Among the coeducational institutions it was again in the East 
that there was the least variety in studio work. But, though in the 
South, the Middle West and the West the making of art was much 
more evenly distributed, it was rare to find a college which main- 
tained a balance of its historical and its studio interests and offered 
a program equally rich in historical and practical study. Perhaps 


* At Bryn Mawr the practice of the arts was recently organized on a voluntary 
basis by a student society. Bennington was a special case on our charts, since 
it was the only college which followed a completely “progressive” system. 
This meant that it offered no separate courses as at other colleges; but any 
study of the history of art was only incidental to the student’s own making of 
art. The long list of Hunter courses in the history of art was partially deceptive 
since many of them met only once a week for a semester and were valued at 
only one credit. Wellesley gave considerable studio work, but maintained that 
none of it should constitute “professional” art school training. 
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the best instances of such a balance were at California and Michigan. 
Even here, however, the somewhat undecided position of the prac- 
tice of art within the liberal arts curriculum made itself clearly felt. 
At Michigan all studio courses in both the fine and the applied arts, 
with the exception of those in sculpture, were given in the college 
of architecture; while at California a great many of the applied art 
courses were a required part of a major in architecture. Elsewhere 
than in the East, on the other hand, the history of art and the 
making of art were much more closely associated; at North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Pittsburgh, and California there were majors which re- 
quired a division of time on a basis that gave dominance to neither 
one nor the other; while at Iowa and Oberlin the student could 
concentrate his attention upon either history or the making of art. 
Here again, where the college was strong in both the fine and the 
applied arts, as for example at Georgia, Alabama, Oklahoma, IIli- 
nois, and Colorado, it usually had a minimum of offerings in the 
history of art. There was present also the same tendency that we 
have already noted in the East to spread outside the bounds of the 
liberal arts course, and to overlap into either architectural or teacher 
training. We have seen that at some colleges most or all of the 
applied art was given by the architectural schools; at others, such 
as Indiana, these courses were given by, or in close connection with 
the school of education. By this same token, courses in the methods 
of teaching (“art education,” “practice teaching’) and degrees in 
education with a major in art were much more frequent than in the 
East. The requirements for such work were reflected in the care- 
fully itemized and separated categories of courses that appeared 
under the heading of applied art, so different from the broad titles 
used for courses in the fine arts. 

The distribution and the relationship of courses in the studio that 
we have described for 1940 represent no change. From the start there 
were more courses in the making of art (taking “fine” and “applied” 
art together) than there were in the history of art, if the fifty colleges 
were grouped together. From the start, too, the men’s colleges offered 
very few courses in the “fine” arts, and gave most of their “applied” 
art courses in connection with schools of architecture. The great 
variety among the departments in the women’s colleges was also 
to be found from 1910 on, and at that early date the handicraft 
character, and the association with home economics, of the “applied” 
arts courses was already established; witness the offerings in that 
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year at Sophie Newcomb and Mills College. In spite of the greater 
number of courses, the possibility of a major was somewhat slower 
in developing for work in the studio than for work in the history 
of art. Perhaps the one significant major trend over the years has 
been the falling off in the tremendous number of drawing courses 
that were given in the early period, particularly at the elementary 
stages, and the partial admission, at least, of the possibility of paint- 
ing without previous rigorous discipline in drawing and perspective. 


VII. Some Analytical Comments 


The preceding sections of this paper have undertaken a brief de- 
scription of what teaching the undergraduate departments of art 
have been carrying on. We have not attempted to describe the 
method or the manner of this teaching except in so far as this is 
implicit in the subjects that have been taught, and those that have 
been omitted, or in the suggested comparisons that each reader will 
make for himself between the relations, the proportions, and the 
emphases of the courses described, and the ideal pattern he himself 
envisages. Nor can our attempt now be a critical one, for any critical 
commentary would presuppose a scope of research and of philosophi- 
cal and pedagogical argument far beyond the limits of what we have 
undertaken. 

Nevertheless, the preceding summary and analytic descriptions 
of the detailed state of affairs as it appeared piecemeal upon our 
charts, has brought to light certain striking features in our teaching 
of art. Without entering into any long analysis, or presuming to 
offer any definitive historical explanations, it seems worthwhile to 
suggest some of the formative influences that have made our teach- 
ing—at least in terms of the quantitative offerings—what we have 
seen it to be. 

Our charts have revealed a great concern and occupation with 
ancient art, and one that it is of considerable importance to under- 
stand since it is beyond that normally shown by the rest of the 
undergraduate curriculum. How much this interest is due to a 
superiority of the art itself over that of other periods and styles we 
cannot judge here. Perhaps any opinion on this question, for the 
art of any period, accompanies, rather than precedes other causes. 
One such cause is surely the growth of so many departments of the 
history of art out of departments of the classics at a time when the 
classical languages played a leading réle in undergraduate curricula. 
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Departments of art became in effect departments of classical art and 
archeology.?* Even when, at a later date, they developed into nom- 
inal departments of the history of art, they continued to find their 
chief interest in the field which had helped to establish them in this 
country. The fact that in Europe schools of classical studies had 
long had an honorable official position, and particularly that the 
English universities have until recently concentrated their attention 
almost entirely in this field, was instrumental in the creation of 
strong departments in this country. Our older colleges formulated 
their initial programs upon this model, and in turn, through their 
trained pupils, transmitted the tradition to departments founded 
later at other institutions. For these reasons, too, financial support 
existed, or was obtainable, for classical studies where it was relatively 
lacking for other work in the history of art. 

The interest in medieval art was in its turn advanced by other 
peculiarities of circumstance. The development of medieval studies 
in the arts was part of the general interest in all aspects of medieval 
culture that was common throughout America. Coincidental was an 
increase in the student body, and a resulting expansion of graduate 
work in the history of art, at a time when certain branches of medi- 
eval art seemed to provide a ground peculiarly fertile and happily 
unencumbered by too many scholarly superstructures. The resulting 
scholarly interest was undoubtedly carried down into undergraduate 
teaching, either directly by those who were themselves engaged in 
research, or by those more modest workers who had met it in the 
course of taking their own bachelor’s and master’s degrees. At the 
same time one cannot avoid the suggestion that this liking for a 
period of stylization and convention was perhaps the scholar’s way 
of reflecting a contemporary reaction against naturalistic art. A 
later sudden interest in research in the baroque and the nineteenth 
century, and, quite recently, in American art, was, apparently, due 
to a somewhat similar conjunction of a response to contemporary 
taste and an opportunity to open new fields of investigation. 

In other colleges the history of art grew out of departments of 
practical art, as we have already noted. In many more its traditional 
association has continued to be with the studio, and many college 
administrations have welcomed any opportunity of finding the art 
historian and the practicing artist in one and the same person. Para- 
doxically, this common association has thrown art historians, in 


* See note 23. 
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reaction against it, away from recent and contemporary art. Anxious, 
as the representatives of the youngest college discipline, to prove 
their academic responsibility, they concentrated upon fields in which 
a truly “scholarly” attitude seemed possible. Eager to prove the 
exactitude of their methods, they quite naturally took archeology 
as their model, and found traditional archeological methods diff- 
cult to employ in the study of the more recent periods. There was 
the reinforcing circumstance that many history of architecture 
courses were given by instructors in the schools of architecture, 
mainly for students preparing themselves for professional work. 
Because of the conservatism of the strong Beaux-Arts tradition which 
until recently prevailed in these schools, such courses naturally 
stressed those older works of art in which the teachers saw their 
proper models. Thus the connections that the history of art might 
have formed with its kindred departments in the history of culture— 
history, languages, literature, philosophy—have often been obscured, 
and both administratively and pedagogically, such possible ties 
have been neglected. It is therefore not surprising that there have 
been few parallels to those courses devoted explicitly to criticism 
and critical interpretation that are to be found in the history of 
literature and in the other disciplines that are more concerned with 
the constant re-evaluation of the history of civilization. 

It is important to notice that this pattern, once established for 
whatever reasons, served a very important function within the col- 
lege curriculum. In effect, the history of art was putting emphasis 
where other disciplines were not, and so was rounding out a whole 
program, and giving essential instruction which would otherwise 
have been neglected. It is perhaps not too much to say it was 
filling in with visual means the parts of the program that—for 
reasons which it would take us too far afield to analyze here—could 
no lenger be given by linguistic methods. On the other hand, the 
relative neglect of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries reinforced 
the already too prevalent public attitude (of which this neglect was 
itself in part the result) of regarding good art as a product only of 
the past. 

We have recorded above the emphasis that has been given to 
certain arts as well as to certain periods. In the predominant interest 
paid by historians to painting, rather than to the other arts, es- 
pecially during the renaissance and post-renaissance periods, there 
seems to be implicit a relationship to contemporary or recently 





traditional art practice. Even today, as the result of a situation that 
existed throughout the nineteenth century, the word “art” brings 
to mind painting to the exclusion of architecture and sculpture. It 
is therefore not surprising that departments of the history of art, 
having developed their programs earlier in this century, should have 
reflected an attitude common to that time. 

Tradition and particular academic circumstance played a similar 
réle in the establishment of studio teaching. In the introductory 
courses, as well as in the fine arts programs, the predominance of 
painting is evident. This is partly due to the relative simplicity 
of the equipment required, but it is in large part also simply the 
continuance of that conception of “art” that we have just noted. 
“Drawing” recently has not held the important, and the primary, 
place that it did at the beginning of the century, and painting has 
been admitted to almost equal status as a training method. This 
was a change in response to an alteration in taste and practice that 
had, superficially at least, reduced the value of such training. But 
it has remained the general rule to keep primary and secondary 
courses within two dimensions, and only later to introduce the stu- 
dent to problems in three dimensions. Similarly, the applied arts 
courses were set initially at a time when the revival of the crafts 
was still a strong tradition. The establishment of these courses, and 
their subsequent adoption as “teacher-training” requirements, helps 
to explain their continued predominance in the applied arts cur- 
ricula, and the comparative absence of such courses as industrial de- 
sign, housing, etc., which have been adopted in the more concen- 
trated art and trade schools and have there in large measure replaced 
the purely crafts programs. We may, in the near future, expect that 
these two “academic lags” will be partially closed by a belated re- 
sponse to contemporary needs and interests. 

Mr. Randall Thompson, in the book to which we have referred, 
points to a general college custom in music that has held true as 
well for the pictorial arts.*° This was the custom of giving credit for 
elementary work in the arts, where in other fields such credit was 
withheld, or at least made conditional upon the student's going on 
to advanced work in which he made use of what he had learned at 
the elementary level. That the general college practice was not fol- 
lowed in the arts was dependent upon a complex set of educational 
circumstances. To discuss them would be to open up the whole 


* Randall Thompson, op. cit. 
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problem of the history of liberal arts education in this country, and 
the modifications and changes that its conception has undergone. It 
seems wise, therefore, only to point to this peculiarity of the treat- 
ment of the arts within the college, and to suggest what we have 
already mentioned, that it was linked not only to college standards 
and curricula, but also to those of the secondary schools, and, by an 
ironic paradox, to the place, or the lack of place, of the arts within 
a liberal education. 

The emphasis or the subordination of the whole studio program 
at any particular college, and the geographical and type distribution 
that we have noticed was also ultimately dependent upon the con- 
ception of the liberal arts college. Other factors entered, such as the 
existence of professional art schools in the East, the assumption by 
the state universities of the South and West of the burden of training 
their primary and secondary school teachers. These local factors 
have done much to modify the basic conception. It was ultimately 
that conception, and the conception of the education of the profes- 
sional artist, which has in the past been opposed to it, that have | 
determined how much, or how little, of the practice of the arts has 
been taught in our colleges. 

Queens College 





TABLE I 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN THE FirTy COLLEGES 


TOTAL HISTORY STUDIO TEACHING 
YEAR TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS BOTH 
1900 114 43 55 16 
174 69 74 31 
230 go 95 45 
$53 140 154 59 
362 145 154 63 
454 17 202 80 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF COURSES IN THE HIsToRY OF ART 
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